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” ONLY A YEAR. 





BY Cc. J. 





A month of green and tender May, 

All wo6de and walks. awake with flowers, . 
Wide sun-lit meadows for the day, 

And moon-bathed paths for evening hours. 
A bright, bright dream chat had no past, 

And of the future hnew no fear; 
A kies at first, a sigh at last— 

Only last year. 


Another spring, dim, loveless woods; 
No farewell kiss, no parting tear: 

No stone to mark where silence broods 
O’er the dead love we found so dear, 

But oh, to me the green seen:s gray, 
The building branches all are sere, 

For sweet love’s sake that died one day, 

Only last year. 


Her Mother's Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,”’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 

















CHAPTER XVI.—[conTI¥FvED. ] 


N the second evening of Arran’s stay 

at Poole, Irene ventured on the ques- 

tion she had been longing to ask—how did 
Daphne like her lover ? 

Daphne's blue eyes lighted up as she re- 
plied— 

“I like him at present better than any 
one I have met since I left home. He 
would not interest papa, Irene; he is not 
‘picturesque’ enough: but I think him a 
tine, sweet-tempered, straightforward Eng- 
lishman. 

“And heis so wonderfully clever and 
amusing. : 
“You 

Irene.”’ 

“I am proud of him,’’ she said gently ; 
“and I love you the more for liking him.”’ 

He won golden opinious from every one 
except Lady Ryeford. 

“If Irene loses her chance of Poole 
through him,’’ she thought to herself, “I 
shall hate him with a deadly hatred.’’ 

But ofsuch contingency there did not 
seem to be much fear. 

Lord Cradoc studied the character of his 
guest closely, but, save that he was more 
ainbitious than the generality of young 
men, found nothing to distinguish hiin 
from them. 

If he had advanced Liberal opinions or 
Radical notions, he refrained from giving 
utterance to them, and the Earl was agree- 
ably surprised. 

‘They had been talking one morning 
about the legal profession, when the Earl 
turned to him with a smile. 

“You are very ambitious, Mr. Darleigh,’’ 
he said. 

“Yes; I admit it. 

“I wish to rise, but not toany one’s de- 
triment.”’ 

“1 think,’ Lord Cradoc laughed, ‘‘ambi- 
tious men succeed the best.’’ 

“T am sure they do. 

“If a man is to strive at all, why should 
he not strive for the highest position ? If 1 


may be proud of your lover 


can, I mean to be Lord Chancellor before I | 


die, 


“Why should I not ?” 

“Why, indeed?” said Lord Cradoc. 

“IfI had been a private soldier, I should 
not have rested until [ 
eral 


rey 


became a Ge 


had been a sailor ef 
sspited to be an Admiral 

“I @o not care tn the least about 
tary honors, ~ ne said. 

“I Mire those 2 a man’s own winning, 
fame of oes own aequiring.”’ 

“Ah, remarked the Kari, “itis therein 
we differ?” 


neredi 








“I should be sorry to differ from you on 
any serious inatter, Lord Cradoc,”’ said Ar- 
ran, 

Then he bethought himself of her with 
regard to the Earl. 

He looked wistfully atthe white worn 
face. 

“For I assure you,” be contiwued, ‘I feel 
the deepest sympathy with you. 

“Lord Cradoc, I will willingly en- 
deavor to discard some of my prejudices, if 
they are such.”’ 

“I thank you,” said the Earl simply. “I 
have much to say to you. 

“We will talk together again to-morrow, 
and see how matters can be arranged.” 

Again from the aching heart and the worn 
lips went up the bitter cry to Heaven— 

“Oh that my boys had lived, that all tbis 
might have been spared me !”’ 

x. 2.2. ae. Ss... 

“In all probability then, Arran,” said 
Irene to her lover, “this day will decide 
our destiny.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. 

“But I feel a divided duty. 

‘*My heart ached so for the poor old Eart 
yesterday that I felt ready to make any sac- 
rifice for his sake.”’ 

“Then you must have pitied him very 
greatly,’’ Irene said, 

“Arran, before you go to see Lord Cradoo 
try to realize what serious interests are at 


stake. Will you listen to ine ?”’ 
“TI ask nothing better than to listen to you 


at all times and seasons.”’ 

He kissed the sweet smiling lips. 

“What is it, darling?’’ 

“Simply, Arran, that in your decision 
you will leave me entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and think only of yourself.” 

“Very likely indeed!’ he replied. 

‘*Most loverlike that would be!’’ 

“You must, Arrn. 

‘“‘Rememnber that'I would not haveyou in- 
jure one of the principles of your life for 
me. 

‘‘Whatever future you offer me will 
inost dear to me. 

“If, without doing violence to your feel- 
ings, you can fall in with the Earl's desires 
and comply with his requests, I shali be 
delighted to succeed hiin. 

“T love Poole and the grand old race to 
which I belong. 

“So that, in doing ny best to uphold the 
glories of the family of Cradoc, I shall be 
happy beyond words. 

“But, if you cannot comply with his con- 
ditions, I shall be equally bappy elséwhere 
as your Wife, mistress of your home; my 
interests are identical with yours.” 

“Do you think, Irene, that is what the 
Earl wishes tu speak to ne about?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it,’’ she replied. 

‘‘He is going to impart to you the condi- 


be 


Cradoc marries. 
“T do not know thein all], but one is that 





the husband-elect takes the name of Cra- 
doc.”’ 

“J should not like that,’ said Arran. 
| “I knew that; and therefore I say, Do as 
| you will—consult your own tastes. 
“With you I shall be happy anywhere.” 
“Andthe other conditions, Irene ?’’ he 
| asked, alter a pause. 
| «J ean only tell youthey all tend to the 
preservation of the grandeur ofthe House 
| of Cradoc.”’ 

‘“Trene,”’ he said gently, taking both her 
hands in his— 


Le e back and tell ¥ ] that 


nD ag 


“Yes, quite, Arran ane 
a loving smile. 
| “If I caine beck and told you that all was 
| settled, and that you would be Countess of 
| Cradoc, should you love me any better 
| than you do now?” 





tions on which the heiress of the House of 


converse while he took his morning walk ; 





“No,” she replied. 

‘‘No matter what happens, I shall always 
love you as I do now.” 

“Heaven biess you, Irene!’’ he said. 

“There—I will go now. 

“Poor old man ! 

“Tt inust seem hard to him that strangers 
should be in his children’s places. 

“My heart has softened so, Irene, since I 
came here and saw him that to please him 
and meet his wishes I will sacrifice any- 
thing but what I oconsidér iny indepen- 
dence.”’ 

An hour afterwards Lady Ryeford saw 
the Earl with Arran Darleigh pass by the 
drawing-rooin windows in close conversa- 
tion. 

“There is mischief brewing,” she said tw 
herself, “I can see it. 

“That man has been the bane of Irene’s 
life, and now he will stand between her 
and her fortune.”’ 

And, if wishes could have elain, Arran 
Darleigh would not have lived long. 

Yet, if she could bave heard what was 
being said, she would bave discovered thet 
the interview was of a far pleasanter nature 
tban she could have imagined. 

Both were anxious to conciliate, desirous 
to give way as far as possible. 

Lord Cradoc bad a great adiniration for 
the young barrister. 

He could see that he had remarkable tal- 
ent, and felt certain that he would rise to 
eminence in his profession. 

He admired his genial qualities, hi thor- 
ough integrity. 

He pronounced hima man to whom a 
woman could entrust her honor, a tellow- 
man his life. 

The Earl had proposed that they should 


so they paced up and down the terrace arin- 
in-arm. ' 

More than one pair of bright eyes watch- 
ed them anxiously. 

“Mr. Darleigh,’’ the Earl began, ‘we are. 
I hope, both honest men, strong in our pre- 
judices perhaps, but with good inten- 
tions. 

“We take, Irene telis me, very opposite 
views of things in general. 

“J, for the sake of Poole, shall yieid so 
far as I can to you, and you, for the sake of 
Irene, will doubtless yield to me. 

“The first thing which | must finpress 
upon your mind is that whoever marries 
the heiress of Poole must, as it were, lose | 
his own identity, and, becoming absorbed 
in the grand old raceshe represents, must | 
change his name for hers. 

“This, I understand, is your great obj ec- 
tion.” 

“It is certainly, Lord Cradoc, an almost | 
insurinountable one with tne. i 





“I am proud of my name—notas being, | 


like yours, an old and lofty one, but as be- 
ing my very own, and one that I have look- 
ed forward to inaking faimous. 

“T cannot understand any man _ being 
careless about his name, or easily changing 
it.” 

Lord Cradoc bowed. 

“I appreciate all you say ; but unfortun- 
ately I cannot alter the rule of the house. | 
understand your hesitating to change your 
name lightly; but this, you inust own, isa 
very exceptional case,"’ 

“I know it, 

“Yet, to my mind, itis like selling 
self. 

“It seems to mea hurniliation to h 


one- 


ave to 


reat wea h witli 


any idea 07 weaitnh coinin 
‘‘True love, ae I imagin 
poverty or wealth. 
“It Miss Ryeiord had beco:ne penniless 
instead of an heiress, what would you have 
done 7’ 


m 


e it, heeds neither 


- 
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“I would have married her the next day, 
my lord—that is, it she had been will- 
ing.” 

“Just the answer I expected from you!" 
said the Earl. 

“Well, I cannot see why you should ac 
differently because she has succeeded to 
riches instead of falling Into poverty.” 

“It is dificult to control one’s feelings,” 
returned Arran, “and I confess candidly 
that I would rather that Irene were mot 
your adopted heiress. 

*I would rather work, makea home for 
her, win honor and fame for her, than that 
all these gifts should come to her from the 
hands of another.’’ 

‘That is very natural,”sald Lord Cradog 
“but you must think of her; and may I 
ask you to think of me?” 

“Is it imperative,’”’ Arraa asked, ‘that 
whoever marries the heiress of Poole must 
take her naine ?”’ 

“Her name, crest, coat-of-arms, every- 
thing, Just as though his father himself had 
been EFari of Cradoc.”’ 

‘But not the title?” said Arran. 

“No, he nay reinain ‘Mr. Cradoe,’” 

“You nay it is imperative that thename be 
changed, Lord Craduec ?”’ 

““Y os, jmmperative,’’ said the Karl 

“Now, if you marry lrene, why sheuld 
you not call yourselt Darleigh Cradoe? 

“You naturaily do not like to cast aside a 
name that is already famous. 

“T think that will ineet the difficuilty."’ 

At that moment they were interrupted, 
none oue wishing to see the Earl on partic 
ular business. 

“We inust resume our conversation later, 
at your convenience, Mr. Darleigh,” said 
the Earl, as he quitted hiin. 

The next noment Irene, in velvet and 
fur, with bright bewitching eyes and smil- 
ing lips, joined hin. 

“My dearest Arran,”’ she said, “I have 
just been thinking what a good thing it is 
you are nota woinan.” 

“Why,’’ asked the barrister, with a smnile. 

“Because you object so obstinately to 
change your name. 

“I know itis very grand and noble in 
theory, but what would you think if I raised 
thes aine objection ? 

“Noone ever pities us poor women for 
having to give up the name we have been 
known by during perhaps the happiest 
years of our lives. 

“Iluw often we change a noble high- 
sounding name for one that jars every time 
it is uttered !"’ 

“True,Irene; but it is the lot of women," 
he replied. 

“And you think we must be content with 
our lot?” 

“Tl ain sure on that point. 

“At the saine time, I own that you have 
thrown fresh tight on the subject. 
| “If you will give me one kiss, Irene—a 

very loving one—1l will promise com- 
| pliance.”’ 

“You should have made the promise 
without asking for payinent,’’ she replied. 

* °- @ * e e o 


Lady Ryeford was bappy. The most bril- 
' liant career imaginable lay before her. 

Beside her, as nother of the Countess of 
Cradoc, Lady Marcia would sink into In- 
significance. 

A glorious future spread before her. 

As Lady Ryeford, tue widow of a City 
Kuight, without fortune, she was com para- 
tive body butas mother to ths 


~ 


ly a “*n 
OA j es [ rac§dox< 


ng 


And that dear biG bight have inarried 
she thougit to herseif 
while her hatred of Arran Darieigh grew, 
She had barely spoken to nim when he 
went to her,his heart »vertiowing with pap 
piness, and wked lor congratulation. 


almost any one, 



































































































Pot, know my opinion of the marriage,’ 


“As t always , soit is mow. I 
gee no reason for casting te rene inigbt 
have done 80 very inuch )"" she con- 


tinued ; “ati could not have done very 
1 





ways at , With her d J 
the moving spirit in its gaiety and brilliant 
testivities, she felt she inuat be imore civil 
to Arran, since he swayed her daughter's 
destiny. 

She knew well that if he had refused 
compliance with the Eurl’s desires, there 
would have been no hope of Irene's ever 
beoonmng Countess of Cradoc tor she loved 
Arran far inore than houses or lauds, than 
inoney or power. 

That evening, greatly to his surprise, 
Arran tound Lady Ryeford exceed nly 
amiable and anxious to converse wit 
bin. 

He was too happy to receive her overtures 
and, after half an hour's pleasant conversa- 
tion, Lady Rvetord assured herself that ber 
future was sale enough. 

A goneral air of happiness pervaded the 
mansion, where of late all had seemed 

loom and uncertainty, for now the right- 

ul heiress was installed and evidently 
took the deepest interest in the imanage- 
ment of affairs. 

Her mother, tod, the whole establishment 
of servants alinost adored, for Lady Rye- 
ford was suavity itself. 

The Earl bad spoken very kindly to the 
young pair. 

“You will leave Poole intact while I 
live,”’ he suid. “7 should not like the boys’ 
rooms or anything that belongs to thein 
disturbed.” 

“Toney stall be kept always, while I live, 
asthey are now,” replied Irene, with deep 
iin pressivenesa, 

nd the Earl felt much happier than he 
had telt since his sons died. 
Had he not Daphne to leve, and Irene to 





- upon? 
be more he saw Arran the better he 
liked hiin. 

Tu Irene’s delight, the Earl took him 
over the estate, explained to hiin details of 
management, counselled hiin as to the 
letting of one or two vacant ftarins, and 
showed the utinost confidence to him. So 
all went inerry as a marriage-bell. Mr. 
Rigby congratulated the Earl and hiinself 
on the chuice they had made. 

One ogi the Eurlanet Daphne in 
the picture-gallery, where she had been 
studying the face that was dearest to her in 
allthe world—the pictured face of Bertie 
Hyde, with ita earnest eyes and sensitive 
mouth. , - 

He was always touched by Daphne's 
affection for his dead gon. 

“He al ways seeins to ine,”’ said Daphne, 
as they stood watching the lad’s face, ‘as 
though be could speak.’’ 

“That is because the portrait is such an 
excellent one. 

“Bertie bad a face remarkable for its 
wonderful vitality: you see the saine thing 
here in his — 

“He would have made a splendid man 
had he lived."’ 

Then, with asudden tender instinct, he 
turned to Daphne. 

“Tell me, dear child,""he said; ‘‘have you 
felt no disappointinent at losing Poole?” 

“Not much,’’ she said. “It would be 
false to say that I was not justalittie dis- 
appointed; but I know Irene is more fitted 
to fill the ition. 

“How clever she is, and how almost per- 
fect as a woinan !"’ 

“I know soine one whom I think almost 
perfec too,’’ observed the E:irl. 


“T want you to feel that you need have 
no fear as to your future. 

“I cannot divide my estates, but the 
future mistreas of Islain, as Lady Marcia 


Hyde assures ine you will be, will have in- 
come ample enough for all her needs.’’ 

“Lady Marcia is kindness itself to me,” 
said Daphne; and she was silent for a few 
ininutes, with her brighteyes fixed on the 
picture. 

Then she glanced laughingly at him. 

“Lady Marcia has had another of her 
strange dreaims,’’ she continued. ‘How 
odd it is that no one can dissuade her froin 
believing thein ! 

“This dreain she had confided to no one 
but me. 

“If I tell it to you, Lord Cradoe, you will 
keep the secret f'’ 

“1 promise you I will,” he replied. 

But he spoke gravely, for he felt ner- 
vous, 

Marcia’s dreams were very terrible to 
hin. 

“This dream puzzles ber,’’ said Daphne— 
“I suppoee because it isso entirely unlike 
any previous dreain in her experience.” 

“Daphne,” cried the Earl shrinkingly, 
“] would rather not bear it; her last dream 
caine so terribly true.’’ 


“But you inust bear it,’’ she said, with 
pretty persistence. 

“I think it a very pretty dream, although 
Lady Marcia is quite tearful over it, a 
says she caunot understand it. 

‘She dreamt that she was watching the 
sun rising in the eastern sky, rose-color 
and gold biending with the faint purple of 


early morning, the driiting white clieuds | 


dispersing before the sun's rays; then 
she walked down tothe river Wray, and 
crossed it. 

“Siting down to watch the rush of the 


THE SATURDAY 


“A mystical relative with ng of 
the prophetess and the seer about her is 
certuinly not always agreeabio,”’ laughed 
Daphne. 

“But I think this dream natural enough. 
Lady Marcia foves me,and is al ways think- 
ing of ine; while she also thinks a great 
‘deal of the future Countess of Cradoc. 

“What inore natural that she should 
think of us—the Countess and inyself—as 
one? 

“Still I must confess I have al ways thought 
it strange that the other dreain should bave 
come ¥o true.”’ 

“Do not talk about it, Daphne,’ Lord 
Cradoc said shuddering. “It unnerves ne 
still.’’ 

For many long weeks afterwards they 
reinembered that evening. 

Sir Arthur and Sir Trevor came over to 
dinner. 

The conversation turned chiefly on the 
Duke and Duchess of Spalding, their eldest 
son, Lord Yewbury, having just returned. 

‘‘He will be sure to coine over here,’’said 
Sir Trevor to Daphne; “I know he will, 
do.”’ 

“What?’’ asked Daphne, with a mis- 
| chievous sinile. 
| «Fall in love with you,”’ replied the 
| Baronet. 

**He is sure to do that.” 

“You area cheerful companion, Sir Tre- 
vor,’’ Daphne said, laughing; ‘‘you are de- 
terinined to see rocks a - It will make 
no difference to me if twenty Lord Yew- 
burys fall in love with me.”’ 

He looked at her a little strangely. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “w people 
say of you, Miss Eriecote?”’ 

“No. 

“Nor do I think that I care very much,” 
she said. 

“They say that you do not care for any 
of us—that is, those who admire you—be- 
cause you are in love with a picture.” 

“With what picture ?’’ she asked. 

“The portrait of Bertie Hyde that hangs 
in the gullery.”’ 

“He is dead,” she said solemnly; ‘no 
one ought to speak lightly of such a mat- 
ter.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ADY RYEFORD was down-stairs 
I, earlier than usual on the morning after 
the dinner-party. 
: n those days she was too excited to sleep 
ate. 

T!.6 consciousness that, come what might 
she had done withthe old past, that her 
life for the future must beone of opulence 
and pleasure, made her quite another wo- 
nun, 

That morning, as she stood before her 
glass, she had remarked that amongst the 
shining mass of bair there was not one 
which had turned gray—that there were no 
lines on her face ; and forthe first time it 
had struck her that there was great deter- 
inination in it. 

“T wonder,” she said to herself, “if a 
physiognomist would call mine a good face 
or a bad one? 

“It looks like the face of a woman who 
would not let anything stand long on her 

yath.’’ 

And she felt that she was capable of any- 
thing rather than returning to the miisera- 
ble tile of keeping up great appearances on 

inall ineans, 

Very few ple know themselves, know 
their capabilities for good or evil. Deep 
down in many heats lie the germs of 
heroic good,deep in many others the power 
of untold evil. 

if nothing happens to call them into ex- 
istence, they lie there dormant for ever; 
but an unexpected change in life may rouse 
them into terrible activity. 

Greed and avarice sleep in some hearts, 
cbarity and heroic self-control in others; 
murder lurks in one, and the endurance of 
martyrdom in another. 

This was « beautiful February morning. 
A bright silver haze hung over the trees, 
the gardens had a gleam of yellow and pur- 
ple crocusses, of fair white snowdrops. 

Lady Ryeford walked to the window of 
the break fast-room. 

Her heart did not rise to Heaven; no 
sense of the beauty of the inorning filled her 
heart. 
|} One diamond or one crisp bank-note 

was tnore to ber than all the trees that ever 
| grew or flowers that ever bloomed. As 

she watched the pale glean of sunlight on 
| the larches, her heart was filed with aubi- 
| tious thoughts, 

Mother of the Countess of Cradoc! How 
they would bow and cringe,fawn and flatter 





now, those fashionable woinen who had 
inade her life so great a burden to her! 

‘ i how she woul repay them! She 
’ 1 ©x Ide thein from everv entertain- 


t given Dv her Gaughter— 
their very hearts with envy. 
A smite rippled over ber handsome face 
as she fancied herselt doing battle with 
| these her enemies. 
| Then she lett the window and approached 
the table on which the newspapers were 
lying cut and dried, ready for the Earl. 


would wring 


¥ ie *? % rf 

mater, se, was srock, ‘by 2 etranwe | So tok up the iupie, pnd ented, bores 
menoton t ’ cor , . “ 
do they wore singing?” eaked Lad yelord hed a very fair knowledge 
Debhre whh's ; > of Rice. and liked ta air ber opinions. 

“] could net a,” replied the Eari. glanced am through the leading- 

“You wil laugh w hear t. They acy 
were singing in cho ‘Ds Then one ae hapemeriete which 
of Oradoc | ig, Cov Gyudhe f | had ravaged the cast onset, and ole fire in 
while tie pollo the rugur- | Clerkenwell, whereis, heroic 
ing wind * bhe words. Ni that only > acme iti » , 

” vy Z n - + 7 

Oulno. aad the Earl slowly,‘unless Irene} Presently she turned the nev , and 
i * be continned impéllaively veStaralin Kew.” 4 + 
‘that dear Lads Marcia would not dream. It ran thes—— 1 7 of 
dreams.’ ‘ ; “We are 


anxious 
in the minds of any of those now mourn 
the loss of relatives who perished when the 
“Princess Maud’ was. wrecked; but a 
ruimor has reached us that more than one 


not to a 


o! the were ed up by a sail- 
ingehiel the ‘Victor,’ bound for New Zea- 
land. Further details are expected.” 


With blanched face and wildly beating 
heart she read the paragraph over and over 


again. 

Surely fate could not have been so un- 
kind ? 

Surely neither of those wrecked boys had 
been saved ? 

That would be too cruel ! 

She did not think of the Earl, of his bliss 
should such be the case. 

She thought noteven of Irene—only ot 
her own loss, 

More than one passenger had been picked 


up. 

Ph, what meed was there to frighten her- 
self? 

It a passenger of the rank of Lord Cra- 
doc’s sons ar bees saved, the news would 
have been telegraphed before now. They 
tnust be soine obscure persons, whose lives 
were of no consequence. 

Still no one should read the newspaper ; 
she would destroy it. 

She felt that she should go mad if she 
heard everybody ground ber discussing 
the chances and con. 

She folaed up the 7imes into as small a 
compass as possible, and took it away. 
She was so dazed ag to think that by mak- 
ing away with the newspaper she could 
keep back the rumor from the rest of the 


She went to her room, burned the tell- 
tale newspaper, and then descended again. 
When the breakfast-bell rang, of course 
there wasacall for it. The Earl said he 
would sooner go without his cup of cocoa 
than his Times. 

Yet, search as they might, it was not to be 
found. 

The footman vowed that he had dried it, 
cut it, and placed it upon the table. No 
one had entered the room, so far as he 
knew except the. butler. 

The butler had not noticed the newspa- 
pers, much less had he touched thei, 
while none of the ladies knew anything 
about it. 

The Earl was annoyed. 

“There is sure to be soine important news 
in it,”’ he said; “there always is when a 
copy is lost.’’ 

‘Perhaps it never really came,’’suggested 
Lady Rysford. . 

- The footinan was sent for again. 

‘“*Yes,’’ he asseverated, ‘it did come, I 
am quite sure; I remember cutting it. I 
could not possibly be mistaken.”’ 

Be. isa very strange thing,” said the 
rl. 

“It cannot have gone without hands, 
eng Saeenee have an interest in taking 

t , 

The mystery remained unsolved. 

A short time after breakfast Irene was 
sent for by Lady Ryeford’s room to see a 
milliner who was awaiting her there; when 
sbe entered she at once noticed an odor of 
burnt paper. 

Lady Ryeford was not there; but Irene 
went to the fireplace. 

She could not be mistaken; in it was a 
mass of charred newspaper that had been 
set fire to, but not completely destroyed. 

A pang of fear pierced her heart as she 
saw it, for she felt certain that it was the 
inissing copy of the Times. 

But vor should her mother have burned 
the pape 

Lady Ryeford entered the room at that 
"ia and the girl went straight to 

1er. 

‘*‘Mamma,’’she asked in a low voice,“‘why 
did you burn the Times ?”’ 

She knew her suspicion was correct bv 
the sudden look of terror in her imother’s 
eyes. 

‘‘Hush, Irene!” she cried, her handsome 
face rowing pale. “Who says I burned 
the Times?’ 

“I do, mamma. The paper is there—at 
least, a black vharred mass that was the 
paper once,”’ 

. ae are wnistaken,”’ replied Lady Rye- 
ord. 

“I burned a quantity of old letters 
there this morning, and those are the frag- 
ments.’’ 

But Irene knew that the statement was 
not true, 

Evidently her mother had destroyed the 
newspaper for some reason of her own. 

irene remained with her mother and the 





milliner until the question under discussion 
| was settled, and then left theim. 
She was troubled concerning the news- 
paper 
She felt sure that her mother must nave 
had a strong motive for destroying it. 


| What could it be? Was there any bad 
news about themselves, their iciends or 
relatives? 
Had some bank failed ? 


She was exceedingly distressed ~ and 
anxious. 


She could not_rest for thinking of the 


! 





it, had carelessly allowet Tt: 
"= should he not say so? — 
he matter would have ended then 

a slight reprimand. 

But he seeined so certain about handling 
it, and bad affirmed 80 earnestly that he - 
knew nothing of its removal, that Lord 
Cradoc did not like to disbelieve him. 

Later in the day Irene was struck by the 
———- expression of Lady Ryeford’s 


She went up to her and kissed her. ‘ 

*“‘Mamina dear,” she said, ‘“‘you are not 
happy; there is something wrong, I am 
You are not unhappy about Arran 
now ?”” 

“No; I have learned to submit with as 
good a grace as 1 can, Irene,” she replied. , 
“It isnot that; indeed it is nothing. You , 
are fanciful about me.”’ . 

‘(Mamma dearest,” said Irene, bending#e 
over, “do trust me. You know that youn. 





may. ou 
“Do tell me why you destroyed the pa- o 
r. 
PeeYou can see that the Earl has béen . 
annoyed all day about it.”’ \- 
To have saved her life Lady Ryeford.e 
could not have given a straight-forward ,, 
answer. mt 
She looked angrily at the noble beantifulile 

, e 


“TI have told you before,” she said, “that 
you are mistaken: and, if you mention 
the matter to me again, I shall be deeply 
annoyed.”’ 

After tnat Irene was silent, but nos the 
‘eas was she convinced that thére wa®sowe . 
inystery in connection with that number of. 
the Times. ay | 

How‘littie she dreamed what it was! 

How little, when they went to r 
that night, did any of them dream what t: 


morrow would bring forth ! — 


your 
wf- 
yme- 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


are 
R. RIGBY sat in his office alone—h a 
was a coinfortable rooin, well furnisrs 4 
ed and looked over a quaint old-fash- 
jivued garden. : 

At the end of the garden stood a row of 
tall trees, where for long generations a. 
colony of rooks had dwelt; and when the, 
industrioas lawyer was tired with his work 
and leaned back in his chair to rest, be, 
amused hiinself by watching the rooks age 
they inet in solemn conclave, or sat silentst 
and apparently deeply intent while a prom- 
inent member of the community heid 
forth to bis fellows. 

Mr. Rigby lived in the principal street of 
the ‘age A market-town of Abbey Dale, in 
a large old-fashioned tnansion, such as are 
not built at the present day. 

It stood weil back frem the street and 
was screened by tall imountain-asb-trees. 
Every one knew Mr. Rigby’s house by 
these trees. 

The rooms were lofty, and in the large 
offices half the legal business of the county 
was conducted. 

The grounds on the back were extensive, 
sloping down to the bank of asimall stream 
a tributary of the Wray. 

Mr. Rigby was the last of three brothers 
who represented the ancient and honorable 
tirin of Rigby & Co. 

None of thein had married. 

The two eldest had spent their whole 
lives in the old house, having been born, 
lived, and died there, and it seeined proba- 
ble that the present representative of the 
firm would follow the example. 

Mr. Rigby managed the estates of half the 
county. 

There was no family in which he felt half 
so interested as 1n the Cradocs. 

To the warm-hearted lawyer the loss of 
the boys had been as a personal blow. 

Everything had been going on well; the 
estate was prosperous, the farms were well 
let, all was in perfect order; and then that 
terrible blow fell, the toss of both the 
sons. 

“Caw, caw !’’ chanted the rooks as they 
flew hither and thither. 

“Men must die, and so inust we,”’ seeme:! 
the burden of their refrain. ; 

The lawer raised his head and watche: 
them with dreamy eyes, 

He had been dining at Poole ontheeven- 
ing before, and had been very mnch amus- 
ed with what he had witnessed there. He 
was delighted with Arran Darleigh, an¢. 
while Sir Trevor, inthe novel character «: 
a lover, always ainused him, Daphne's {a'' 
thpe grace and loveliness charmed bit. 

is mind was tull of pleasant thoughts. 

Mr. Rigby’s newspapers stiil fay on the 
table by the fire; he had had tiie to rea! 
only the local ones, which to him were ©! 








the first iin portance. 

The Times and other London newspapem 
were reserved until after luncheon. UVur 
ng the inorning several clients had called 
80 that until now he had not had five min 

| utes’ Jeisure. 


| He leaned back for a space to enjoy bis 
reininiscences of the past evening ano 
watch the rooks. 

Wim could be the matter with toe? 
They had evidentiy heard news of greet 
importance; they were all cawing at once. 
_ “Bless the birds!” said the lawyer. “I 
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do not think T have ,ever heard them a 


lay betwen’ ring at the office-bell. 

“That is young Harold of Shilton,” he 
said to biumsell, “‘comne about the lease.”’ 

But the young man was a long time in 
making his way in. ‘ 

Mr. Rigby’s thoughts had gone off to the 
rooks again, when be heard a rap at the 

He startled violently, unaccountably, as 
though something strange were about to 


bap a. in,” he aaid; and then the door 


ed. a: 
We sprang froin the chair, his heart beat- 


ing wildly and @ mist floating beiore his 
es. 
*yHis lips parted, but pot a sound issued 































froin thein. 
Yet nothing so formidable met his = 
that be shoul there, pale, trembling, 


and agitated, ready to cry to Heaven for 
help. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Reaping as we Sow. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








KIND-HEARTED and more genial 
h rson than Mrs. Waddell it would 
fave been hard to find. 
she in an extraordinary degree 
he faculty of making every one happy with 
who she caine in contest. 
A thousand little kind and gracious ways 
neculiar to herself, she bad—sinall atten- 
ons pleasant words, encouraging smiles, 
iendly sympathy. 
The charity that never faileth seemed to 
pring by nature—a spontaneous growth— 
the kindly. soil of Mrs. addell’s 
eart. 
A niece who resided with her, a fashion- 
able young lady,given to exclusiveness and 
the proprieties, was oftentimes horrified at 
the shape it took. 
When, for instance, the lady would 
lunge into the roadway to pilot a blind 
ggar over a dangerous crossing ; or would 
pto pick up and console a iniserable 
iid fallen flat on its face in the inud while 
inning a race, and left behind by its rag- 
d companions, deaf to i:soutcries. 
Do, aunt, let the dirty little wretch 


ne 
Here are a]l the Berkeleys driving up.” 
But no. 
The incorrigible aunt would continue to 
mble in her pocket forthe penny which 
to bring joy to the poor little heaving 
breast, and to evoke a sinile, by blissful 
visions of sugar-stick, on the grimy face, 
down which tears and dirt were coursing. 

Born “in the purple,” and belonging to 
the upper ten thousand, Mrs. Waddell’s 
power of conferring benefits was contined 
w the exercise of the influence which sta- 
tion and personal popularity give. 

Her pecuniary means were but small, 
barely sufficing for the needs of ber modest 
establishinent; and it often cost her much 
contrivance and a bard strain to make ends 
meet. 

But she was too sure of her position, as 
well as too essentially thoroughbred, to 
have recourseto the shams which make 
ar poverty soterrible tothose engaged 
nthe weary struggle of keeping up ap- 
pearances. 

One summer, when her exchequer was 
lower than usual, Mrs. Waddell bad decid- 
ed to remain in town. 

Hotels and lodgings at the sea-side were 
expensive ; and visits to country-houses en- 
tailing railway fares to servants, and extra 
dress, were morethan she could manage 
with prudence. 

So, having sent off her niece with a friend, 
she reinained behind to economize. 

The weather was exceptionally sultry for 
the time of year. 

The grass in the parks and squares was 
brown and burned up; fierce sunshine beat 
upon the hot pevements,and poured relent- 
leasly down upon the heads of those whose 
business took them abroad in the day. 

In many shops, the employes behind the 
counter served in their shirt-sleeves. 


The lightest garinents were adopted by 
S ; every one Teoguished in thesweltering 
eat. 


Attending church would have been a 
trial, had congregations been tbeir usual 
size; but these were thinned by so many 
people being out of town. 

It happened, however, that on a certain 
Sunday, the advent of a pope reacher 
had Léen announced in the chapel where 
Mrs. Waddell bad sittings; and in conse- 
quence, crowds flocked to bear hin. 

The heat was intense,the ¢rush and stuffi- 
ness alinost unbearable. 

Every seat in the building occupied,every 

sle crammed, . 

Mrs. Waddell, never very strong, was 
easily overcome by heat; so that the having 
her niece’s place in addition to herown was 
& welouinerelief, by giving her more breath- 


ing-room, 

heir sittings were the first two of the 
row; and duringthe service she became 
8ware of 


an individual standing in the aisle 


a signal of distress; and she ned 


gout 
and suffering in his ron 
pred my sm n a ene shifings 1 
At last, she could bold out no } . 
Edging berself away as far 25 east 
she inotioned to the man to come in; a 
with a grateful look be obeyed, sinking 
a aa .oneme respiring ures of bot hu- 
su 
whe ma ng the anbappy lady 
er disounfort was so intense, and the 
frowns of her neighior on the other side so 
spitetul, at the accession of this extra heat 
and bulk, thata less ki person 
oy have ronemen of her deed. 
ut everything, dwagreesble or other- 
wan eoenee to an end and passes away 


at lust. 

So did this sweltering Sanday service, so 
did the suinmer and its beat; and so did the 
memory of the vlderly fat inan and his 
crushing of ber, from Mrs. Waddell’s 
mind, : 

Summers and winters bad arrived and 
Coparted 5 and now Christusas had cowe 
again, 

Christmas, with its often painful associa- 
tions; telling, as anniversiries will, of 
‘change and vacant places, and loved ones 
wnissed and absent. 

Christmas, with its greedy ex ts, 
grumbling over gifts that at any other time. 
and not taken as “inatters of course,’ 
would have filled the receivers with grate- 
ful pommare all craving, few satiafie’. 

Christinas, that viewed, of course, in its 
secular as alons, brin so1ne one 
has said—joy only to the cuildren and the 
young. 

Above all, Christmas with its bills ! 

A distracting pile of these was on the 
break fust-table before poor Mrs. Waddell, 
when her niece came into the room. 

** Enough to spoil any a ite,”’ shesaid, 
turning thein disconsolately over. 

‘*‘Here is a letter that does uot look like 
the rest. 

“Not a bill, evidently. 

“I don’t knowthe bandwriting;” and she 
broke the seal. 

“Ab, a inistake; the letter’s not for me. 
Some lucky person has been leit a fortune,”’ 
she added with a sigh; “and thi« is froin 
the lawyer to announce it. I must send it 
back by return of inail.’’ 

But it was not a mistake, though Mrs. 
Waddell inaintained it must be, as she did 
not know the testator, and bad never even 
heard of bis name. 

It turned out that her little service to the 
old gentleinan—a wealthy manufacturer, 
who bad inade his own fortune, and hav- 
ing neither kith nor kin, had meant to 
leave it toa hospital—had been thus re- 
warded. 

He had learned her name and address 
froin the card affixed to the seat; and sub- 
sequently identified her with it by inquiries 
inade before leaving town. 





Ruby’s Sorrow. | 





BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





WISH I was dead, so there!”’ 
And Ruby Brown stood the piéture of 
lovely despair, gazing down ata yellow 
wass at her feet, consisting of six dozen 
crushed eg. 

Poor Ruby had been a whole month sav- 
ing and hoarding these treasures which 
were to play an important part in the pur- 
chase of a lovely ‘Easter bonnet,’ Aunt 
Emily had contemotuously called it, when 
Ruby had saidin a pleading tone, ‘But, 
auntie, all the girls are going to have pretty 
new hats to wear on Easter Sunday.”’ 

“Easter bonnets, indeed!’’ snapped Aunt 
Emily. 

“Girls in my time didn’t think eternally 
abuut bonnets; and Easter Sunday wasn’t 
nade a show-day for bonnets, either.’’ 

“If I could bave the eggs, auntie,”’ 
pleaded Ruby, ignoring her last remarks. 

“Well, take ’ein ; [don’t care, if you can 
save enough ‘tween this and then. 

“You'll have to have a bonnet at any rate 
shortly after Easter.’’ 

Ruby ran joyfully out into the coop to 
gather the first instalment, after giving 
Aunt Emily an affectionate little mae 

“That child always gets the best of ine,’’ 

siniled the spinster aunt, grimly—who had 
been mother ang aunt for many years, 
nearly eighteen now, since her dearest and 
youngest sister bad died. 
Noone knew whatever had becoine of 
gay, wild, dissipated Will Brown, Ruby's 
father, whoin people said had once been 
Emily’s lover, and who had deserted her 
for the younger sister, pretty Helen. 

The eventful morning Lad come on which 
Ruby’s eggs were to be disposed of. 

Blithely and gaily she started forth,a neat 
willow basket on her arm,her eyes shining 
like twin stars, and cheeks rivailing suin- 
iner roses. 

A stray robin chirped dubiously over- 
head in the budding but Icafless trees, and 
visions of the ‘Easter hat’’ fluated before 
Ruby's vision, with which the young cur- 
ate, who had just been setiled ut the 
*Caworth village’ church, should be en- 
snared; for all the girls, Aunt Enily said, 





immediately outside her. 
© was a fat old man, dteadfally hot,and | 
was perspiring profusely. 
Senevolent though she was,our go 
tan Ccouid not make op her mind, 
ruefully scanned his dhnensions, to 
Offer ber niece’s place to this persun. 
- she felt ods y selfish. 
= t Was a repruach to her, as the prayers 
b> on, to see him leaning up against the 
belt the pew, in, she fancied, a feeble, 
oe way. 
bh Crimson bandana with whieb he 
mopped his puffy face becaune in her eyes 


Sauiar 


She 


ne 





-—~ 


‘were casting sheep’s eyes that way.’ 
Rubv tripped alung in the crisp March 


air, satisfied ith herself and the whole 
PY ¥ 4 wher al as for ? nar cones and 
ye iow tieet ng : “Ally er re pt 
soine tangled weeds, and fell headlong up 
on her precious basket of egys, and for a 


moment felt ns if the whole world had 
crushed all the joy and bappiness out of 
her young heart and life. 

In her great sorrow she gave vent to the 
ejaculation, “I wish I was dead!” as ehe 
siowly arose from the rains of all ber 


(eggs) hopes 








“Can'I be of any assistance?” asked 
someone bebind ber. 

Ruby started and looked around, to en- 
counter the amused sinile on the young 
curate’s {uce. . 

“I hardly think anyone can remedy this 
disaster,” stammered Ruby, disinally 
viewing the usaes at their Teet. 

oe ly,”’ laughed Mr, Howard. 

“Don't laugh!” said Ruby, suddenly 
bursting into tears. 

“Don't cry, I beg. 

“I will try not to laugh,” he said, anx- 


es 
‘How foolish I ain,” said Rubs, bravely 
arias to sinile; “bus I bave lost my Easter 


“Your Easter hat?" be asked, « i.ttle 


a 

“With thorne eggs Ishould have bougnt 

a D 
it!’ sighed Ruby. 

“Well, is it ly necessary to ha 

“ absolutely n to have 
Easter hats, Miss Brown ?” 


— no! 
“Sull, everyone does,.you know,’’ said 
Beer gravely. 

“e oO 


“I did not know it before. 

“Do you not think you could enjoy Eas- 
ter without a new bat, Miss Brown?’’ he 
asked, looking into the sweet face searci- 


ingly. 
I could,” replied Ruby, blush- 
rosily. 


“Oh, 
ing J 

“I think I have been a little vain, and I 
am punisned in this way.” 

And Ruby laughed quite merrily. 


“Not one left to tell the tale,’’ he answer- 
ed, joining in ber laughter. 

“Only on my dress and inantle,” laugh- 
ingly said Ruby; “that will tell all.” 

‘Allow me to removea tew fiecks from 
your bair.’’ 

And he bent forward with a dainty cam- 
bric handkerchief, removing the golden 
spots from the soft, curling brown hair ; 
ee faces bad taken on an added Lue of 
pink. 


“May I walk back with you ?’’ he asked 
a little eagerly, as she turned to go hoine, 
after their united efforts to clean the basket 
which they partially succeeded in doing. 

Permission was sbyy goes and soon they 
were chatting like old riends, and Roth 
was surpri that she felt no greater dis- 
appointwwent in the loses of ber ‘Easter 
hat.’ 


Ruby went tochurch on “Easter Sun- 
or. with her winter's hat, and the Rev. 
‘Clinton Howard thought the face so sweet 
and yood beneath it, that all the new “Eas- 
ter bats” saz.k into insizniticance in con- 
trast; but Ruby looked around at tho 
pretty sprays of ruse-buds, imignonette, 
violets, and pansies, and could not help but 
feel a little pang of envy. 

How could she know that that the young 
curate was not adiniring tue pretty faces su 
sweetly adorned ? 

And how could she know that while the 
organ sent forth its grandest inusic, the | 
thought bad coine to him that another Eus- | 
ter Ruby Brown should ‘wear an ‘Easter 
hat,’’ and it should be bridal white. 

ee 


At ABOUT A TITLE.—The question of a 
title for the Chief Mayistrate of the United 
States was one of the topies of debate dur- 
ing the carly Congress. Ainong the other 
questions discussed was the reception of 
the President by the Senate on his inangur- 
ation; how should the Vice-President be- 
have; should the Senate receive bim and 
his address standing or sitting? Soime ex- 
citement was raised by Mr. Adams speak- 
ing of the inaugural ae next day as 
“his most gracious speech,’’ the Senate 
finally directing the words “inost gracious’ 
to be stricken from the minutes, 

There was dispute, too, as to the pouoular 
access which ehuuld be given to the Presi- 
dent, whether everybody shouid come to 
see hith or whether he should be isolated | 
as much as possible from his fellow-citi- | 
zens. 

A committee of the Senate was appointed 
to devise suitable titles for the Chiei Mayis- 
trate. 

At one time the title selected was taken 
froin Poland—**his Elective Majesty.’’ But 
after deliberating three or four weeks the 
coinmittee reported that i would be proper 
to address the President as “bis Highness, 
the President of the United States of 
Ainerica and Protector of their Liberties.”’ 
During a debute of five days the scales 
vibrated between the title of “bis Excel- 
lency”’ and “his Highness,” and the advo- 
cates of a title finally settied upon ‘his | 
Highness.”’ | 

A majority of the Senate was in favor of | 
its adoption, Lut the House of Kepresenta- | 
tives, srore Dei:nocratic, solved the whole | 
business by prefacing ag address ‘%o the 
President in these words: ‘To the Presi- 
dent of the United States,’’ whereupon the | 
Senate postponed the subject indefinitely 
and followed the exainple uf the House of 
Representatives. 

Absord as this seems to us now, it is 
doubtful if it is more absurd than our in- 
auguration ceremonies, and the relics that 











reinain of hotnaye paid tu the President as 
though be were ruised a little above the 
| ecouninon level, will seem 1 r leace nc 
ants iO years Dbence 
aie ier 
‘ TTA nfi noe nas tne | 
| tide 7’’ the teacher asked John Henry. Aud 
Jobn Henry said it depended on whut was 


it nade him how!l, and 
and if it was a gate it untied it, just as s.0n 
as a cow OF & yuung inav caine along. It is 
euch things as this that inake schvol-teach- 
ers want to lie down and die every day at | 


four o’clock. 


tied; if it are 8 Se 


Bric-a-Brac. 


ORIGLN oF 101GUNs.— When Maximilisa 
pene 1B a chu LD froin 8 saccessfil 
campaign, roun cannon Ww ; 
dered on the of the pn Bg 
The officer on duty, fearing he might. have 
neglected one, auother guu for the 
purpose of waking it sure. 

Tue Weppino-Rixo.—There have been 
various conjectures concerning the 
iden tn eonvenitosns id Tt is placed 

ea is conven t 
left hand, as it is leas used. . This fin 
in not only less used but cannot easily 
used alone, aud the ring ie thus well 


guarded, 
ighland:nen 





Tug Best Dancer.—Two H 
kilted in primitive order, drupped inad 


tently into an E cha 
ond canted shapasiace ina reenetaaee, 
Having never been in an Episcopal chapel 


before, their astonishment aunet be 
described on a beautiuiul ayuiphony bein 


struck up by the organ Att 

a xentleman caso the 
sent, and civilly b on l- 
der and pointed to the ddor. “Hout tout!” 
cried the Highlander, * ‘tak, out 
Donald there, he be a far Letter dancer tuap 


ie, 
MILK AND MILKMEN.—The arene 
charged with milk adulteration at Gl Ww 
sometimes fall on curious and ingenious 
lines of defunce. It was pleaded—unsuc- 
cessfully however—against a charge of seil- 
ing diluted inilk that the cow that yielded 
it was suffering froin ‘water In the headi’’ 
A little later a inilk dealer, who was fi 
for selling buttermilk adulterated 
thirty p -r cent of water, put forward as an 
explanation of the presence of the water 
that the bung had been inadvertently left 
om of the barrel during a heavy shower ot 
ra ti. 
To SNEEZE :— 
Sneeze on Monday, 
Sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, 
Kiss a stranger; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, 
Receive a letter; 
Sneeze on Thursday, 
Something better; 
Sneeze on Friday, 
Expect sorrow; 
Sneeze on Saturday, 
Joy to-morrow, 


Fisnina.—The following anecdote of 
Josh Billings was related recently by a well- 
known brother humorist, ‘One day, about 
the time when he commenced to write for 
the press, he went off with «a iriend on a 
fishing excursion. The fishing ‘ground’ 
was a sinall brook flowing through s wead- 
ow, the ‘game’ limited. In fishing down 
the stream they came to a broad fence sepa 
rating two pastures and crossing the broo 
Unwilling to get over the fence, and stil 
nore unwilling to leave without some tro- 
puies, they resolved to fluat the line under 
jor one bast trial. A at-ong pull was soon 
felt, and with inuch difficuity they landed 
u—gosling. Anusccount of this lucident, 
written in a hui:norous style, was sent to a 
local paper, and there suffered rejection. 
He then rewrote the article ; it was acce 
and further contibutions requemed. Fron 
that time forth be adopted the style, and 
thus to the gosling may be given the honor 
<a developed one of Ainerica’s inost 
popular humorists. F 

SPECTACLES.—Those who are compelled 
to wear +pectucies are often the victims of a 
good deal of personal ridicule nowadays; 
buttime was when it was considered tush- 
jionable to wear them, even by people who 
were not in the least near sighted. Io 
Spain they formed part of the costuine of 
every well-bred person. This absurd use 
of glasser was ineant to Increase the gravity 
ofthe appearance, and consequently the 
veneration with which the wearer of then 
was regarded. A young monk, havin 
through the assistance of his family caused 


| his convent to succeed in an Lnaparenes law- 
y 


suit, theught himself liLeral rewarded 
when the prior, having embraced him, suid 
to testify his gratitude, “Brother, put on 
spectacies !'’ The glasses of » les were 
proportioned in size to’ the rank of the 
wearer; those worn by the Spanish nobles 
were nearly three inches in diameter. The 
Marquisof Astorga, Viceroy of Naples,after 
having his bust sculptured in marble, par- 
ticularly enjoined the artist not to forget bis 
beautiful spectacles, 

ABOUT MOLES. —The sabjoined inanifesto 
on moles and their influence is afloat, and 
is given as an interesting plece of reading. 
The author provably did not know the 
significance of @ wart on the nowe:—“A 
inole spoton the arm pit rea!ly promises 
wealth and honor, Ou the ankle it be- 
speaks modesty in inen, bat courage in 
woinen. Whenamole spot is found on 
the right breast itis a sure sign of honesty, 
ifon the left it forebodes poverty—on the 
chin it promises wealth, on the right ear 
respect, on the left ear dishonor. Lf it is 
seen in the centre of the forehead it be- 
speaks treachery,sullenness and untidiness, 


| If it is on the rigit temple it foreshows that 


you will enjoy the friendship of the greag; 
on the leittemple it forebodes distress; on 
the right foot it bespeaks wisdom, on the 
Vi tison the right side 

Le a tie 

+A = y * aT) a2 

3 mine will bave 

t rich wile; when it is on the leit knee of a 
woian she uy expecta large family. A 


| mole on thelip isasign of gluttony and 


talkativeness; on the neck it promises 
wealth. A mole on the nose indicates that 
4 inan will be a great traveler; on the thigh 
it forebodes poverty and sorrow, and on 
the wrist ingenuity. 
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Down ia the vale where the sweet flag grows, 
Twe lovers one night went walking; 

The water was bright with the Liush of the rose 
And the bird in the boagh was mock ing— 

The bene of a bough and the biash of a rose, 
Ané the laugh of the lovers talking. 


Down in the vale where the sweet water flows 
A maid and a man went walking; 

She caught in her cheek the Bush of the rose— 
Be caught in his heart the mocking 

Of the bird in the bough; ‘‘The wind that blows 
Ie the promice of lovers a-talking !"" 


Down in the vale where the leaf of the rose 
Fades, a maiden a-lovely is walking; 
The treth of the lest Sammer's sweetness, who 
kaows? 
But the bird there forever is mocking, 
Leve’s Summer it comes—Love's Summer it goes, 
While the lovers enmindful are talking, 
To-day ‘tis chilly with ® enowe— 
But ‘twas sweet while the lovers were walking. 


_—— 


UPTON COURT. 
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CHAPTER [X.—[CONTINUED. } 


OU are sensible enough on every point | 
but the one,’ admitted his father 
grufmfiy. 

“Now, it nay be in ny power to make it 
a nearer thing for you. 

“But, remember, in that case I shall 
make atipulatious. 

“T can'tafford to be romantically gener- 
ous. 

Edward's heart leaped up at the gleam of 


hope. 

“I am ready to consent to anything in 
reason, sir. 

“I don’t wish to oppose you unneces- 
sarily.”’ 

“That is, except when it suits your own 
purpose,” commented his father sarcasti- 
cally. 


ed together to obtain the post which each 
desired, but on such various grounds. 

The commission left England in Novem- 
ber, and before it aailed r. Durrant re- 
lented so far as to obtain for bis son the 
welcome assurance of Margaret’s good 
health and spirits. 

Further, however, be would not go; and 
his son, who, as far as bovor went, was after 
all but bis image, faithfully observed his 
part of their covenant. 

But noone knew how much it cost him 
to maintain that silence. 

Meanwhile at Upton the cold, wet winter 
passed away, a8 usual, in dreary monotony 
as far as Miss Durrant was concerned. 

She was cold, glooiny and imperious as 
of old, more exacting than ever towards 
Margaret, and with haps, as the montbs 
rolled by, a shade of contemptuous pity in 
her eves as she looked at ber. 

The servants, the villagers, were all un- 
changed. . 

So was the old white-hbaired clergyman, 
the only individual of her own rank the 
girl ever saw. 

There had been a couple of births and 
deaths in the little. hamlet. 

Otherwise, es Margaret refiected when 
the first year of her stay at Upton came toa 
close, the people were a year older. That 
was all the change. 

Yes, outwardly all was the same, but, in 
the girl's heart worked the beginning of a 
mighty change. 

nee more the spring began to wake the 
earth to gladness. 

This vear there was for her a note of pain 
running through the current of its joy. 

No Jonger, in bappy carelessness of the 
future, could she watch the unfolding vf 
the crocus-buds, or wonder at the beauty 
with which the wild primroses and violets 
einbroidered some slope of withered grass, 
making it like the robe of a mighty Kin . 

or listen with ears entranced to the black- 
bird's evening song. 

That quiet, unconcerned girlish bliss was 


t. 

"Te good or for evil she had tasted of a 
knowledge which, while it mocked her 
sometimes with brief glances of a happi- 
ness alimost too bright for earth, made her 
heart sink at others with the foreboding of 
a misery greater than anything she had 
suffered yet. 





“Well, listen. 
“There is a com:nission going out to Aus- 
tralia to collect evidence in the Saunders 


case. 

“I believe I have influence enough to get 
you appointed secretary. 

What advantages and opportunities, 
both present and future, that may afford 
youl leave you to determine for your- 
selt.’’ 

The young man's face flushed and bright- 
ened. 

It was a prospect sufficiently well-pleas- | 
ing to an honorable ainbition, to say noth. | 
ing of more tender feelings. 

“I could wish for nothing better,’’ he | 
aaid. 

“What do you require ig retarn?”’ 

“Simply this. | 

“You have not spoken to the young lady | 
you say. | 

“In this you have done well and honor- | 
ably, as I expect a son of mine to act. 

“All 1 wish is that, until you return from 
Australia,you will pursue the same course— | 
that you will not see or write to Miss Lind- 
gay, nor in any way seek to bold any coin- 
mupication with ber. 

“I don’t believe the time will altogether 
be more than a year.” 

He ceased. 

His son rapidly revolved his position. 

It wasatar better one than he had 
thought possible half an bour ago. 

B ‘ he had not bargained for Ghat year's 
perfect separation and thorough silence. 

Brought fave to face with it, it seemed 
hard indeed to bear. 

“J am more obliged to you than I can 
tell,” he replied. 

“But not to see her once, or write a line | 
before I go—that is very bard.” 

“T cannot belp it. 

“You must accept iny offer entirely or not | 
at all. 

“I consider that you owe something to | 
your father. 

“He werely asks that before he consents | 
to a higbly disadvantageous natch the feel- | 
ing which prompts you to it should be | 


“Tf it is a real attachment you need not | 
tear the result. 

“Tf it ia a passing fancy it is tar better it 
should evaporate before, instead of after, 
you have bound yourself with bonds which 
can never be rightly broken. 

“Doubtless we elders appear great fools 
in the eyes of young inen. 

“Perhaps you will adinit that in this case 





And, together, the Repounens and the pain 
caused her to grow restless, and,so growing 
relax her bold of peace, 

The thought of Edward Durrant's last 
visit took an ever-deepening bold of ber as 
she mused upon itin her solitary life. 

Gradually the remembrance me far 
deurer to her than the actual thing had 
beon. 

Fair hope and unfading love gathered 
around it, strengthening as from day to day 
his praises rang in her ears. 

He had come among the country people 
like an angel froin heaven. 

His strong senseof justice, quick sym- 
pathy and gracious bearing, was ioo strong a 
contrast to their other rulers to be coatly 
forgotten. : 


So stiilas Margaret went among them | 


she heard fresh tales of his right-doing,till, 
as she walked bome through soine bowery 
lane or by the shining river,ber eyes would 
grow deep and beautiful, and her cheeks 
flush scarlet as ahe pondered on the happi- 


' ness hidden at her beart. 


Guileless of the ways of the wicked 
world, it did not trouble ber that he never 
caine again, that he sent no letter or mes- 
sage even to Miss Durrant. 

Fiad be not spoken of constraining cir- 
cumstances, of yeare of waiting? 

To ber dreamy imaginative nature there 
was soinething so beautiful in the triurnph 
of tried affection through such a proof that 
it consoled her for the aching his prolonged 
absence was awakeving in ber soul. 

And if sometimes there would come an 
uneasiness harder to endure—the sense of 
the wide disparity between the heir of Up- 
ton and a r relation of ts present owner 
—why, then love and pride would battle in 
ber mind, but never love and doubt. 





the probable success of his scheme, and 
ates worldly wisdom in originating 
The night before he left Upton in conse- 
nence—when Miss Durrant, to 
r custom, grew inquisitive on the subject 
of Edward's future he allowed 
bimself more s on the subject of the 
ttv young heiress, Miss Sadler, her per- 
fecticna and general desirability. 
He wasaiterwards fain to acknowledge 
to himself, this was neither warranted nor 


prudent. 
When, afew days after his departure, 
Mies Durrant received at letter from him, 


— said, in her timid, tle way— 
“IT hope he reached heavens.” 


“J don't see why you need trouble your- 
selt about that,’’ returned Miss Durrant, 
with cold contempt. 

‘The Durrants are nothing to you—or 
should not be, 

“And you are certainly nothing to 
them.” 

The color came into the girl's face, but 
she said nothing. 

She could not tell Miss Durrant how 
much she thought she was to at least oné of 
thew. 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 

During it Margaret went one with the 
sorting of some letters, which chanced to be 
the business in hand. 

Every particular of the scene that follow- 
ed lived in her memory long after. 

It wara lovely ‘morning in the early 
summer, and the girl remembered for 

ears how rusty her carefully preserved 

lack dress appeared in the sunlight, and 
how worn and wrecked Miss Durrant jook- 
ed, a8 she sat crouching in ber usual chair, 
in contrast with the June roses on the table 
beside her. 

On ber weary, gloomy face wasa sort of 
vindictive satisfaction, asif that had come 
which she had ex and desired. 

With hard, icy indifference she began to 
speak again. 

“You remember my cousin who was 
here last year ? 

‘His father tella me he is to marry, on 
his return from Australia, a Miss Sadler, a 
beautiful heiress, 

‘It is a rnost sensible match, and I have 
given it ny cordial approval. 

“I bear his reason tor going to Australia 
was to free himself from some foolish en- 
tanglement that stood in the way.’’ 

It wasa longer speech than usual for 
Miss Durrant. 

At its close she rested silent with the si- 
lence of a sinouldering volcano. 

A hard sinile on her face,her pitiless, vin- 
dictive eyes fastened on the girl. 

Whether she had simply misunderstood 
or wilfully exaggerated her cousin’s words 
who can tell? 

Margaret received her speech with per- 
fect outward composure, replying as she 
went on with her papers— 

“Indeed ! 

“TI hope he willbe happy’’—her delicate 
truthfulness alone standing between her 
and the usuali—“*I am very glad to hear 
¢.*° 

But the next minute the stunned sensa- 
tion of incredulous untelief gave way toa 
hot flush of agony, so intense that tne ef- 
fort to suppress rll outward signs of it made 
her catch her breath and grow giddy as she 
tried to put a.vay the thought eas was caus- 
ing it until she should be alone. 

Sie would hardiy hav» succeeded had 
not Mrs. Cator, most fortunately for her, 
arrived just at that juncture on some busi- 
ness that required Margaret’s tewporary 
absence. 

As she got away, and even as she ciosed 
the door behind her, the cruel thought fast- 
ened on her with such veheimence that she 
could no longer support herself, but stag 
gering a few steps forward into the hail, 
ebe sank prone on the ground, fairly crusb- 
ed by the weight of this sudden griet. 

Fairiy croshed—the slight, graceful form 
cowering like that of a beaten hound, the 
bright head, once so bh ghly prized, so ten- 


a 


A shield and safeguard was this dreain of | derly caressed, lying on the cold dainp 


happiness. 

Miss Durrant’s furtive glances of keen dis- 
pleasure passed uninarked. 

And though she bad a consciousness that 
she was now inoreofen angry with her, 


and spo«e to ber with increased bitterness within by the foree of 


and irritation, itnever dawned upon her 
that there inight be a special cause for it. 
The intensity of one idea had rendered 
others portionately dim, 

Thusthe thought that Miss Durrant 
partly guessed and wholly disapproved ber 


would otherwise tiave done. 





I have a certain aimount of reason on my 
side.”’ 

Edward could not deny it. 

Was his love to shrink from any kind of 


ret there 
therefore 


If it were not hard upon Ma 
were no grounds why he shoul 
object to his father’s —— 

nd he had no reas~n to suppose it would 
be any hardship to her. 

After all he could not see her. 

In bonor he was bound to hold his ton- 


e 

Was he certain be could doso if he saw 
ber! , 

And, if uncertain, was be not bound & 
avoid her, even if be stayed in E:.giand, as 


much as i! all the waters of the globe rolied 
between then ° 

So be accepted his father’s offer,and gave 
bis jee to observe the conditions on 
which ft waa inade. 

Father and s00,0cace mori at peace, work- 


| as I thought.”’ 

So at W bitsuntide he ran down to Upton 
partiy on his cousin's business, partiy to 
see the girl he had so dreaded. 

To him Margaret appeared a pale, pretty 
young thing, with nothing to say for ber- 


| self. 
| He took ber for the text of a whole medi- 


' 
' 
; 


| 


It was full of his new work and scheines, | 
and bis father said—**it is well ; all is going est support, which ebanced to be the balus- 


stones, or partially kept from them by the 
feverish bands that sought to keep out the 
unfeeling light of day. 

Motionless she lay cowering in the quiet 
sunshine of the ancient hall, rigid and torn 
that terrible 
pain. 

She shed no tears. 

Why should she? 

What good would they do? 

When she had wept ber eyes blind, what 
relief would that bring to the blank de- 


secret did not occur to torment her as it spairat her heart? 


She raised herself suddenly at last, rem- 


As time passed away, bright, interesting embering, in a dull confused fashion, that 
lewers came from Edward Durrant to bis any one finding ber in that posture would 


wonder. 
And tottered, as in a dream, to the near- 


trade of the stately staircase. 

Moved by blind instincs, she opened her 
arins and threw them round it asif it had 
been a living thing, capable of giving her 
the sympathy sue so sorely needed, the 
comfort she could find nowhere in her- 
self. 


Coldly and passively the cunningly 


| tation on the unreasonabieness of young wrought wood met her convulsive clingin 


| nen, especially when they are deep in 
| love. 


The truth was that Margaret had a vivid 


memory of bis letéers about ber coming to 
Lipton, and her delicate, sensitive nature 
shrank Into iMaeell 


in bis presence. 
Moreover she was startied and somewhat 
bewildered by the news, firss imparted to 
| ber now after the lapse of so magy wonths 
that ber love was in Australia. 


hold, the carved griffin that surmounted it 
seeined toevade her agonised, imploring 
eyes, and looked, with his wooden stare, 
across the great gloomy apartment, taking 
no note of her and all her woe. 

Ah, no—there was no response—none to 
care for Ler or quiet the siow, shuddering 
gasps in which she caught her breath: 

The old pictures only looked with tri- 
uinphant scorn at the righteous retribution 


Delighted to find there was sothing | thas bad overtaken the humble r 


alarmingly attractive about the 
Darrant felt more than ever 


l, Mr. | who bed dared to love one of their 


noble 
Pte, 





was wrong. 
She remembered that none who have re- 
tegen pag ife and all that it iin- 


pain would pass away into perfect —the 
thick darkness end in aoudiess light 
And, with that thought ofconsolation at heart 
she lifted her bowed head,and loosed her 
hold of the carved wooden column, and 
stood erect, feebly indeed, body as well as 
ae — 7 by eater terrible convul. 
n, but no longer ing in hope- 
leas despair. For she felt the reek beneath 
her ; she knew that this, whick had 
power to sustain her thus in the first hour 
of utter need, would never be withdrawn 
or pass awa b opt tagged oo bot flush of 
agony should seize u again—how- 
ever wearily the remseenbranes of her dead 
oy should cause her feet to move about her 
ly business henceforth. 

She had s:nall semblance to a conqueror 
as she stood, yey oe) like a broken lily; 
and yet from that hour onward the terribie 
trial which might have been ber ruin was 
a - her —from that hour the 
principle reigned triumphant in her heart, 
which is content to endure, if it may but 
overcome at last, which counts tem 
loss asinall price to pay for Soleaal aaa 
moral gain. 

And yet indeed, unless contrasted with 
that great gain, it wes no small price, To 
Margaret's sensitive, dreamy nature, this 
love had cone with a strength and sweet 
ness denied to many. She who had never 
trifled with the feelings of othera, who ha 
held ber head with such disdain above the 
frivolities of the mauy, had stooped to love 
at last oy to be played with and deserted. 
She had given her heart with all her h 
without a reservation or thought of herself. 
She had now no fortress of scorn in whict 
to entrench herself, still less any idea 
world in which it was possible to shielc 
herself from the thought of him. She wa 
utterly bankrupt. Often—as during tha 
summer she _~ her hands to ber ey: 
to shat out the glare of .igbt, which y 
to her as cruel as a shrill burst of trum 
to an aching bead—she grew heart-sic. 
the thought of the weary, barren lif 
store for her, not knowing—as we inay 4p 
know—how it was yet to flush with 
light. ‘s 

or she had accepted the truth or } 
Durrant’s stateinent as unreservedly as eft 
had given ber whole faith the year betore. 
Her simple unsuspecting nature gave it tull 
credence, backed as it wus by that omi- 
nous apsence in A ustralia, silence the 
import of which seemed so suddenly and 
wholly altered. It was not for a long time 
that she even areamt there night be some 
mnistake—tbat there was the shadow of . 
hope that it was not true. 

And meanwhile, with all the tender se 
- of love, she set herself to clear ber 
over from all blaine. For if it was a pain 
hardly to be endured to have lost his love, 
it would be something worse to believe him 
unworthy. Through all that period of tor- 
ture not one bitter feeling towards him 
crossed her heart. How natural it was fora 
man to ainuse himself with a pretty girl in 
that dull place, thinking, if he was conscious 
enough of what be was doing to think about 
it at all, that it was as light a thing to her as 
it was to him! Or, when that way of view- 
ing it displeased her—for it touched her 
pride to think that a inan of that character 
should have won her so easily and en- 
tirely—she would tell herself she had been 
mistaken as to the meaning of those well- 
remembered speeches—that they had been 
spoken of another, not to her, 

Thus, though she believed herself to be 
‘“‘a woman scorned,” she was no Brronie 
fury. That master of superficial passion 
had no power to yenetrate to the height or 
depth of such a nature as hers. Love, not 
hatred, was still in her heart, though the 
evoking love had passed away. In this 
hour of need her quiet enthusiasm for all 
things noble and generous caine to ber aid, 
and she strove hard to be unselfish. 

“It he is happy should I not count it wel! 
with myself?’"—#o ran ber painful musing. 
** Any sorrow that reinains after that :::ust 
be seitishness—sorrow for myself. And it 
is only false, earthly love that is selfish, not 
true love. Love that is worthy of the name 
loves its object, not itself.” 

Miss Durrant did not lighten her burden. 
She appeared tw see through the calin cleer- 


' fulness Margaret forced herself to awuine 


in the presence of others, and pursued her 
with searching glances, and oo her 
with unere words, wrin heart as 
cooliy as if it were nade of stone. 

One day, for example, ahe began to carp 
carelessly at something her cousin had done. 
Margaret tried to show her she was mis 
taken as gently and carelessly as she could. 
Miss Durrant stared at her in contemptuous 
sur . 

“T see it is not true that even a worm will 
turn if it be trodden on,” she said, with 
withering scorn. “P, e in my rank of 
life do not let themselves be trampled upoe 
So exwily, but such as you are wo : 
hearted for that. I can tell you I would 
rather have died than have ne such § 
thing tamely.”’ ;' 
She bad clenched her first and put ber 
head forward in her vehemence till # 
alinost touched Margaret’s. She looked the 
very inearnation of selfish pride a8 5° —d 
tere-l the words, in her hard voice. 

“J nko speak without cause,” she we 
on; “i—’’ 

And then a sudden fiashed over 
her. The proud head went down, the prov 
light died in her eyes, the despairing s) 
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le over her face like acloud. She held 
r peace for that time. 
And as the summer went on, burning 
‘s heart out with that long egony, 
a change Caine cum inslly she bed regarded 
t. n she 
egh pee Toess S dislike and fear. 
ow, she knew not why or when, she be- 
an to hav9 a sort of pity for her. 
Perhaps it was that the higber heart and 
nobler hope of this,the secon ny of her 
life, was nurturing into more v us ex- 
ertion, revealed to her more clearly how 
truly her fierce cousin was to be putes. 
Perhaps, so mysterious is the affinity 
tween our kindred human natures, ber 
heart instinctively felt in its weary throbb- 
ing which might not cease, that, however 
diffe 


rently 1% might have come, however 
differently it m have been endured, 
some a 4 n as its own had once been 


borne by her. With new eyes the girl 
watched the listless round of her daily life, 
realising with something like awe that this 
was a living human being witbout a single 
hope or aim. Without a single fear, also, 
she used to think, but she had gradually 
changed her mind about that since she had 
witnessed the sullen yielding to Cator, the 
strange sudden change that would come 
over her in ber inowents of wratbful pride. 
Gloomy, seltish, wrapped in a shroud of 
terrible recollection, she had appeared from 
the first; now it began to dawn upon her 
that that recollection was a fear. 





CHAPTER X. 


HUS, in{mute oppression on one hand, 

in equally silent suffering on the other, 

the suminer pasued away. It glided b 
in a calin wnonotony which afforded no inci- 
dent to break or distract the girl's sad 
thoughts. Even the strange nocturnal 
noises, which might have roused her, 
though it were only to the old terror, had 
ceased. Their inemory even bad been shut 
away by imore real and recent cares. 

It had been a cold, wet season, as far dif- 
ferent from the sunny days of the year 
before as Margaret’s chastened peace in that 
was to the dul wee pain of this. Now, 

s fresh storms of wind ushered in the first 
days of October, her mind, exhausted by 
heir gloomy in- 

uence, and her thoughts turned once more 


brouded the ill-starred place, yet not with 
such terror as of old. wed down with 
sorrow, her nind had not yet ful! space for 
iunaginative fears. 

Nevertheless the old shudder crept over 
her when on one of these wild nights she 
heard n the sound of the mysterious 
footstep between the of wind. As it 
reached her shrinking ears the sad tears, 
which had kept her wakeful till that hour, 
dried up in their sources, Up and down— 
along the cerrmdor feil those steps, soime- 
tiines more quick!y, as if ur; on by de- 
spair; sometimes more slowly, as if from 
very weariness; sometimes ceasing alto- 
gether for a moment, then renewing the 
melancholy tramp. And Margaret desper- 
ately checked the iinpulse which led her to 
question whose they were, lest the response 
should auginent the chilling fear that 
threatened to still the beating of her heart. 

At last they drew nearer to her door; 
and, pausing, there caine to Margaret’s ears 
a sigh—a low-breathed, weary sigh, so bit- 
ter, so inexpressibly agonised that com- 

ion for the being who uttered it night 
ave conquered fear had it not been suc- 
ceeded by a low- voiced unintelligible chat- 
tering, hideous and awe-inspiring as sen- 
tences spoken by those who sleep. The 
girl’s blood ran cold with fear as the sounds 
receded froin her door, and the wind caine 
down and drowned them. When it died 
away they bad ceased. 

She listened with strained ears, but they 
did not come again; and she sprang up 
from her hed at last, and, unlocking ber 
door, looked into the long passage without. 
As far as she could see however there was 
nothing there, and she tarned back into her 
room with a revulsion of feeling, remem- 
bering, as sbe carefully secured the door, 
how strongly, Edward Durrant had pro- 
tested against a belief in the supernatural— 
how earnestly had desired that she 
should raise herself above such tears. 

Thinking sadly bow greatly and appa- 
rently unconquerable was her weakness, 
she pushed the heavy bair away from her 
aching forehead with a sigh alinost as weary 
as that which she bad heard, and was about 
to lie down again, when there came a lan- 
guid wish to look out upon the quiet ~ 
den, lying in the moonlight. She was fond 
of doing so. Its peacefulness had often 
soothed her restless heart during those last 
inonths, 

She crossed the room to the window and 
raised the blind, letting it fall again ina 
minute, in terror, for the moon, break- 
ing from behind a clond, shone full upon 
the same weird white figure she had seen 
‘nore than a year on the river terrace. 
With a low ory of fear Margaret fell back 
into @ corner of the wide window-seat, 
pressing ber hands to her heart. And then, 
as Edward’s words once more recurred to 


ent from the slow skawnbling gait she had 
witnessed day by day. 

Was it or wasit not shef Even as the 
girl debated the question in her mind the 
spectral form disuppeared amidst the tall 
hedges of black yew. She watched and 
watched, chained to her post by the hope of 
perchance finding some solution of the inys- 

which night justify the words of one 
still so dear to her. But the minutes glid- 
ed by and the White Lady did not r; 
and at last ber terror of what she mie t see 
it she stayed there longer and her dislike of 
the cold, wintry moovlight overcame Mar- 
garet’s watchfulness, 

Still wy and too frightened, as 
she thought, to sleep, she went back to bed, 
to wear, as best she inight, through the re- 
maining hours of darkness. 

For a long time she iay awake, listening 
in terror through the wind for the footstep’s 
dreary sound. But it caine not; and, fin- 
wered by fatigue, she fell into 
ap upeasy sluinber. 


How long it lasted she never knew, but 
when it lefiber she woke up—with the 
sudden completeness with which one wakes, 


perhaps, baif-a-dozen tiinesin one’s life— 
with her eyes wide ofen, ber senses all 
about ber. 

She knew in some inysterious manner 
that there was another nee in the 
room, even before alow rustling reached 
her ears—even before she saw, while the 
blond curled in her yeins with horror, that 
Miss Durrant (if indeed it were she) was 
standing at the foot of ber bed, gamng at 
her with fixed, wide-open eyes. 

ret could not scream, she could not 
faint ; she lay there in atrance of fear, so 
spell-bound that shc could move neither 
hand nor foot, while cold drops gathered 
on ber brow. 

Outside the wind bowled aa with fury and 
moaned like one in pain, and she could see 
the shadows of the trees it was torinentin 
flung every now and then across the blind” 
But within the softened yet still bright 
light lay immovable, and, as silent os ke 
movable, that tall white tigure stood in the 
middle of the rooin,. For she was clad in 
white, some loose white dressing-robe 


draping all ber person as far as Margaret 
could see. 


More thickly the perspiration started to 
the girl’s face as she remembered bow en- 
tirely alone she was in the dead of night, 
the stormy wind making noise enough to 
drown any cry she could raise—alone with 
this woinan who hadalways seemed to be 
so Gead to all human feelings and syinps- 
thies, so ap ra in glooiry mystery. 

Then she t 4 ed caine she here?’’ 
flashed through ber mind. 

he bad locked the door twice over that 
night. 

itbout turning her bead she could see 
it was looked pow. . 

Had she found her way in through that 
other door which M conid not then 
see, but which had always been kept fast- 
ened since she bad known it? 

Or had she died in the night, and was this 
her spirit, unabie-to find rest till it had dis- 
covered some means of disclosing after 
— , secret which had bowed ber down 
in life 

The blood ebbed slowly and more slowly 
from Margaret’s heart as the terrible 
thought occurred to her; and, with tae 
wide with borror,she watched her appalling 
visitor during minutes that seemed length- 
ened intw hours. 

At length’the tall re raised its arms 
with the same wild, despairing notion she 
had seen down by the river a year before, 
and, joining them above its head with a 
heart-rending moaning cry, made a sudden 
inovement towards the bed. 

But that final and surpassing terror was 


too much fr Margaret’s remaining 
strength. 

Worn-out and over-strained, her facu)ties 
gave way. 


She reinembered afterwards, and never 
without a shudder, making one desperate 
attempt to move and screain, but finding 
no ability for either. 

Then the rooin, and the moonlight, and 
the horrible weird figure, wavered and 
faded before her eyes, and she fainted. 

She must have fain long unconscious, for 
the early morning light, so unlike the chil}- 
ing horror of the moonbeains, softly filled 
her room when she returned to life. 

At first she only vaguely thought that 
something dreadful had happeued to her; 
then, as it gradually dawned upon her, she 
nearly swooned again at the reinembrance 
of that terror. 

Hurriedly her eyes searched the dark 
corners of the room, to make sure no awful 
thing was lurking there. 

Thank Heaven, the growing light soon 
dissi that anxiety ; and, emboldened 
by it, she nerved herself sufficiently to ex- 
amine the door which led she knew not 
whither—the door which had always been 
fastened since she cz:ne. 

It was an met chamber door; there 
was nothing in the least mysterious about 
its appearance. 
tr teoked as it had always done; it re- 
sisted her efforts to open it as usual. 





her, she bent forward and, moving one cor- 


ner of the blind aside, looked forth again, | 


oping her eyes had deceived her. No; 
*y had seen truly enough. There stood 
© tall White Lady in the brilliant moon 


ght, 
parted by an open space of green sward. 
Presently she began to pace to and fro, 
observing with strange care the mazes of 
the walks; and on argaret, gazing with 
awestruck eyes, there caine a sudden per- 
ception of the strong likeness she bore to 
an Durrant. Could # be she? The 
ent, the proportions were the sanmre ; but 
en Margaret had never seen Mies Durrant 
walk With that swift, stately step, sv differ- 


ust where the tangied-shrubs were | 


There was noclue towards the night's 


mystery to be gained from it, but Margaret 
was pone the less furcibly persuaded that 
ther Miss Durra ) ri ad 
room 
She iooked OU Be VCS 
there she could see nothing Dut there she 
could see nothing but the masses of trees 


and shrubs only half visible in 
obscured by thickly falling rain. 

It was not a reassuring prospect, and it 
was with a heavy depression at her heart 
and a shudder running through all her 
| frame that Margaret ouce nore took refuge 
| iu her bed, to await the hour of rising. 





With the fuscination of terror ber mind 
dwelt upon every circumstance connected 
with the fearful visitation. , 

“What was it?’ she asked herself cease- 
leasl y. 

“Was Miss Durrant even now lying 
dead ?”’ 

Once inore the perspiration broke out on 
ber forehead, und the bed beneath her 
shook with her trembling. 

An impatient eagerness to have the ques- 
tion solved seized upon her. 

She would go to Mrs. Cator at once, early 
though it was. - 

And she half rose up, and then fell back 
exhausted, afraid of the long passage that 
lay between her and human aid, reimem- 
bering also Edward Durrant's words— 

‘There are no such things as ghosts. 

“] cannot help vou. 

“But there is help.’’ 

Half soothed by that speech of his, half 
com peiled by bodily weakness to lie still 
she fell into u troubled sleep and dreamed 
that she had been buried alive, and was 
struggling to tear off ber ooffin-lid ; but her 
efforts were rendered unavailing by the op- 
position of cold sheeted ghosts, who haim- 
inered it on again, in spite of her trenzied 
appeals for mercy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_—--—>-- 


Pond Lilies. 


BY PERCY VERE. 











Can you—will you marry me?” 
The words were spoken abruptly— 
brokenly even. 

Not at allin Earle North’s usually smooth 
syle. 

Heclioe or not, they were very dear to 
Lyle Clifford, but for all that she didn’t 
mean to yleld too meg 

Besides, this arrant little coquette hadn't 
the remotest idea of giving up her freedoin 
just yet, and settling down into dull mar- 
ried life, or even becoming engaged. 

And then wouldn't it be splendid to tant- 
alize the great handsome fellow a |ittie—to 
hold ae er ye to see bis gray eyes 
soiten—and r pleading words froin those 
lips usually so set and stern. 

For, of course, he was enough in love to 
do anything! 

So the brown eyes drooped a trifle, and 
the little fingers toyed carelessly with the 
pretty black and gold fan as they sat on the 
rustic seat beneath the green boughs. 

“Why, really, Mr. North,I never dream- 
ed you cared for me in that way! 

“I’m really sorry, but 1 coudn’t think of 
marrying yet for ages. 

“T "he 4 we may be good friends, 
though.’ 

This last was an afterthought added, when 
she saw a look she didn’t more than half 
like flit over his otherwise im passive count- 
enance. 

All the peemene earnestness and eager- 
ness had faded from his face now, and in 


M* CLIFFORD—Lyle! I love you! 


and indifferent as her own. 

“Certainly we nay be friends. 

“I’m sorry to huve made such a mistake, 
and hope you'!! pardon conduct and words 
which must have bored you immensely. 
Shall we join the others ?’ 

Probably little Miss Lyle, accustomed all 
her days to a very diflerent type of woo- 
ing, was never inore astonished in her 
life. 

Her ty hat hid the face where vexa- 
tion, disappointment, and pride struggled 
for the inastery. ‘ 

Therg night have been a little sorrow too 
but then she wasn't going to be very sorry, 
for, of course, ’twouldn’t be more than a 
day or two before she could bring him to 
her feet again. 

Not more than a week at the farthest. 

“Oh, Mr. North,where ever have you and 
Lyle been sentimentalizing ? 

“We've been wanting you to help about 
the swirg ; and you musi, now, you're so 
nice and tall !’’ 

If looks could have killed,then and there 
would Miss Beatrix Glenna have died ; for 
the glance froin Miss Clifford's eyes, sent 
forthe by the tirst pang of jeaiousy she had 
ever known wassharp as the “two-edyed 
sword.’”’ 

Mr. North went “to help about the 
swing,’ and Miss Glenn made herself so 
usetul,and was so entertaining in her sinall 
adiniring way,that he apparently quite tor- 

% the existence of such a person as Lyle 
lifford, until the party were ready Ww re- 

turn home. 

Then, as he bad been her escort to the 
icnic, he was in duty bound to take her 
,01Ine, which necessitated a drive of some 

three iniles. 

Mr. North was courtecus and polite as 
ever. 

Miss Clifford coldly civil. 

Somebow she bad begun to think that it 
inigbt not be such a trifling affair w get 
bim back, after all. 





the cold | 
gray twilight of the dawn, and now further | 


After comming Ww this conclusion, ’twas a 
vastly easy inatter to convince herself that 
she was a very ill-used personage indeed. 

She never did see such hateful things as 


, 
men were in all ber life 
Bne GUCHROT Si:06 © 
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~ V naderead if ‘ 
ever mneant what he said 

She wondered, too, how such 4 inan as 
Beatrix Glenn ! 

Such a silly little thing, too; for her part 


and then all that nasty yeilow hair 
over her forehead ! 
How ridiculous! 


ging 


E always did detest very sual! peer ; ' the more covetous ; any way, she means to 
al 


their place an expression fully as careless 


honest man's love that day. 

Considering that she herself wasn't 
very large—only five feet two—also that 
Miss Glenn's fluffy golden hair was frissed 
nota bit nore than Miss Clifford’s own 
brown locks. 

Bat all things earthly have an end in the 
course of huinan events, and so did that 
three miles’ drive. 

I think they separated with a mutual 
feeling of relief. 

After that day Lyle did not see Mr. 
North for soine time. 

She must have taken cold at the picnic, 
for a severe b the next day termin- 
ated in a disagreeable, though not dauger- 
ous, slow fever. 

ae yr to the a for yo 
weeks; but her werry, 
brought her ail the news, and ‘toes with a 
dull, beavy heartache that she learned of 
mite North's growing intimacy with Miss 

enn. 

Somehow her brief Illness, though the 
longest she had ever known, opened ber 
eyes tothe error of her ways, and she 
could see now where she had done 
worse than wrong in rejecting the love of 
such a man as Earle North. 


Which was all very consider- 
ing how Mine Oliderd hed tritied with an 
mee 


She had hoped that he would call, or in 


some way manifest aninterest in her ill- 
ness; but, asthedays went by and he 
inade no sign, she gave up that - 

And she couldn’t blame him, when she 
recalled, with tingling cheeks, her more 
than foolish conduct. 

She even kindlier thoughts towards Miss 
Glenn, though, If the truth must be told, 
still cherished no great affection for her. 
And, I think, we can hardly blaare ber, for 
what well-balanced girl of the nineteeuth 
century can love a successful rival ? 

Lyle didao’t seem to get s very fast. 
Even after every trace of her disease had 
disappeared, she went about the house 
looking as pale and snadowy,and with such 
a pathetic look inthe brown eyes as was 
very pitiful to see. 

The lazy, hot daysof June had ripened 
into the lazier, hotter daysof July. 

One day there caine quite an urgent in- 
vitation for Lyle to join a large rty of 
iriends, who were to cross Bear fond. ‘for 
water-lilies, spend the day on the other 
side, and ae hotne by moonlight. 

A grand, good time was expected, sad 
Lye wen th last persuaded into the belief 
that she was better able to go than to stey 
moping at home, 

It was pleasant, alter all, to have every 
one so kind to her. 

Even Earle North spread a large shawl 
across her seat, and Beatrix Glenn insisted 
that be should bold her own pink-lined 
._ ng f ppd gr ye gratefal fo 

hough she tr to appear r 
their kind attentions, it oo her to the quick 
to ove mae M iss Gfenn nee her oain- 
inands in a pretty, imperative way, as 
though she hall 6 perfect right, and expect- 
ed tobe obeyed. " 

Evidently, the two had a perfect under- 
standing. 

But I think—wornan’s happiness usual! 
hinges on sinall thin even L; 
would have been quite reconciled to cr 
fate could she have known how becoming 
the pink-lined rasol was to her fair, 
creamy complexion; and could she have 
beeu conscious of the admiring, not to say 
tender, glances so frequently bestowed in 
her direction. 

The party landed well-leden with those 
gems of nature, pond lilies. 

Then each hurried off to assist in the gen- 
eral good tiie. 

Miss Glenn joined the party of ladies who 
were "4 prpeees py Rm d Mr. North 
hel uild a tire ; ers put up a swing, 
en pon tried their luck fabing = 

It was unanimously voted that, in oon- 
sideration of Miss Cliflord’s recent illness, 
she was to do nothing at all in icular, 
butin general was to make erself as 
charining and agreeable as possibie. 

So Lyle went down w the shore, where 
the trees grew ‘all and the underbrush 
dense, and seating herself, hal!-closed her 
eyes, and enjoyed quie*ly the pretty sum- 
ier scene. 

Presently she spied a cluster of 
lilies iu a little black-looking cove j be- 
yond. 

They were inuch larger and more beauti- 
ful than any the party had as yet been able 
to obtain, and the desire to possess them 
becaine so strong that she began to look 
about tor a stick loug enough to reach 
thein. 

The handle of her parasol, with the hook 
on the end—just the thing! 

If it were only long enough, she coul4 
et then easily, and then wouldn’t she go 
yack, and crow over the others for getting 

the verv best without help! 

*T wasn’t quite long enough. 

‘Too bad ! 





Earle North could fancy such a person as | 


Now if she can only lean forward a little 
inore the lilies are hers, 

A happy thought strikes her. 

That bush growing down so near the 
edge of the water is the very thing. 


She can grasp that with one hand, and, 
leaning over, can ‘‘fish in’’ as twany of the 
s with ber parasol as she chooses 
sis carried nto execu 
Var { ay ' 6 
00 
But there is « farther out—beaatiful 
enough wo be queen of them all. 


She has tried for it two or three times and 
failed. 
Perhaps the very difficulty inakes her ail 


get it. 
It may be that her hands slipped; it may 


j be that she forgst ner usual caution, and 
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leaned forward too far—be that as it ma “Bhe will see me if she knows I am | tary rank, can well afford to laugh and “Merto ba received into housebo) 
the first thing that our little Lyle ioe here.”’ sneer at tne. made much of, thought euch excellent on” 
splash ' “I don’t wish her to know you are| “But remember we sons of the soil can y and charining companions, 

A emothered ery for help, and s quick | bere.” . boast privileges as great as yours, and can “And nine times out of tea they help to 
erashing through the were al- “Then you wish to prevent my seeing | inaintain them too, which is more than | swell the cases of the Divorce Court.” 
most #tu i taneous, her?” some of yuu can.” He beavily as be thinks of Nellie, 

There was another splast., and in jess Carr moves a step or two towards his op- He inakes a su ve movement with | and he goes towards the house as thoagh to 
time than it takes to write it, Earle North ' ponent as be asks this question. his right arin, which does not look well tor | ber, but checks hi:msel!, and falis into re. 
Olitiora | Sat ae oon il aad oie aa ae _ ey x" ne Sag mi a ve Pos Inte Nell! she must know 1 love 

0 arina, dropping most | steadily, a slight sneer says: away beyou ark's “ 
Gnromantically. ~ “¥en; and | mean to do it.”’ “You are clever, I inust con ” Carr | her so dearly, so dearly. 


“My poor little darling!" ha is murmar- 
ing.and the pale face flaines up into sudden 
me nr by passionate k imes. 

Non issaid then, but in two boars, 
after the ininates of the 


houses bave kindly furn them dry 
clothi are mtothe cove again 
viewing that ref lily which bad 
rs) ty refused to be red. 


time. 
But something still troubles Miss Clifford 
just a lutie. 

“W bat is it?” asks Mr. North, observant 
of the least trifle. 

“What will Mies Glenn think ?” 

The brown eyes droop shviy. 

“Miss Gleun will be Ceeckeped. 

“She is to marry iny brother in 
ber, and already takesa great interest in 
the bappiness of the whole faiuily.'’ 

“But you never even inquired after me 
when I was iii!'’ and the scarlet lips take 
just the sligttest suspicwn of a pout. 

“Didn't I? 

“Ask Sain bow many times I inquired of 
bin, and Low many tines | bribeu bin not 
to teli."’ 

“How did happen to come 60 soon 
after I ir? 

“My little sweetheart,” and he 


a orn eee this with a kiss, “you haven't 
out of my sight ainowent this after- 





Lyle is satisfied, and asks no more ques 





Gray’s Farm. 





BY HERBERT GOUGH. 





CHAPTER IV.—(conTixvzp.) 


O Iittle Nell doesn't love me any longer: 
but [ can't believe it. 
“That feliow has turned her with taise | 
words and deceitful tungue. 
“I will watch over ber as closely as pos- 
sible so that no harin may coure to ber, and 
she'll come back to me in the end. 
“She must, [ feel sure she must. ; 
“She will tind out some day that I am 
loyal and true, and then the old love 
come back, and I shall be happy 


“Nell, my little Nell, youdo not know 
what a Liow this bas been to me. ' | 
The strong inan's frame is shaken with a | 


great sob. 


He looks steadily down at the grass at his | 


fest, and does uct atiempt to ruise his 


In a minute or s0 the wicket-gate falls to, 
but the sound, even if it reaches hii, fails 
to arouse hiin. 

The tall of tootateps is beard crunching 
the gravel, and then, from out the foliage, 
emerges the figure of a nan. 

It is Captain Carr. 

Hie figure is silight and siim, 
and lacks that athletic build which is char- 
acteristic of the young farmer, 

There isa lazy inditference in his man- 
ner that suits well his general appear- 


anos. 

He has the hair of an old man of societ 
thoroughly bored and blase, but just wak- 
ing up from apathy by the refreshing 1n- 
fluence of the country, and its noval and 
charming adjuncts, 

Grant looks up at last, before Carr has | 
tine to reach the porch. 

He looks at him inquiring! 
ingly, with an angry soow 


end search- 
upon his 


Perlaps there is a menace in the farmer's 
manner as he rises from the bench and 
wa'ks towards the Captain. 

There is deterinination and doggedness 
particularly noticeable. 

This stays Carr from knocking at the 


He asks in a slow lisping way: 

“Do you know if Mr. Gray is home this 
evening?” 

“Farier Gray is goneto look after his 

“Then rhaps Mies Gray is at home?” 

“Mies Gray is at hoime."’ 

The tone is ineasured and slow, the man- 
ner anything but savoring of kindli- 
n 


ons, 
This puts Carr upon his guard, and 
makes },jin adopt a defensive attitude. 





“| wish to see her,” he reinarks with em- 
phasis, yet as nonchalantly as be can, and 
mnoves tuwards the house. 

Grant isdetermined and stubborn, and 


to “have itout’’ with biin, as be has told 
himeeif be will as soon asthe opportunity 
offers. 


now that Carr is alone with hiin he nears | 


Ho says as carelessly as he can in the 
present state of his mind : 

“Youcun’t really see ber this even- 
ing.” 

Cacr feels it beet to keep his temper as 
long a8 be can, and appear as indifferent as 


possible, thing the two combined the best 
means he bas at bis disposal of exasperat- 
ing Grant. 

“| don’t understand. 

*Ian"t she well ?’’ 

“Quite well. 





“At leet she was a few minutes ago.” 


The swords are crowed, and the fight is 
to begin in earnest now. 
Carr has not been acoustomed to be 
spoken to in this style, and be cannot quite 
rstand it, 


unde 

ba what right or authority do act 
a IE tian on 

“By iss Gray's accepted 
his full height, and fesliag proed of ‘the 

ull t t, an the 
position he claims. ” 

Carr turns aside, not quite pared for 
this declaration. . ” 

In a minute he laughs a mocking laugh, 
enough to taunt any man to whom it was 
directed nat. 

“Ah, understand now — accepted 
lover! 

**Rejected, you mean. 

“You are the fellow she was sup to 
be engaged to, but she wrote and guve you 
up.”’ 

Grant atrives hard to su his tein- 
per, aud keeps his hands close to his sides, 
for fear they nay wander. 

“She may have,”’ he say ; “‘but by whose 
advice, and whose dictation? 

“Why, yours.” 

“You see to assume a 

“Your inforination cannot be 
with regard to ine.” 

“You saved Miss Gray's life; she is grate- 
ful to you for it—so is her father—so am 
I. 


deal. 
reliable 


“But why not have been content with the 
gratitude you earned ? 

“Why not have left the poor child happy 
as she ae beats you her puth? 
Why nothave kept yourself away trom 
this place ? 


‘There is nothing in a farmer's house 
like this to suit your taste—you who are 
wcoustomed 


é to different society froin 
ours.” 

Carr cannot stand this ou ken lan- 
guage froin the young*fariner, whom be con- 


siders his inferior in every res 

*] ain not going to subinit toa series of 
cross-questionings froin you,’’ he says in- 
dignantly, aud with supreine contempt. 

Grant 4 defiant now. 

He has taken his ground, and will stand 
to it firinly. 

“You have been, and you still are, de- 
ceiving Miss Gray,’’ hosays, rather enjoy- 
ing the discomfiture of his enemy. 

“I have noticed your manner towards 


ber. 

“I have seen you meet her often. 

“You may depend I have looked after 
my inised wife. 

“I have never spoken to her of this, I 
have trusted her without fear.” 

Carr can only sneer now, which he does 
adinirably. 

“She has given you up, I suppose?” 

“She has,’’ Grant says slowly, und adds 
with great contempt, “for you! 

‘But I don’t accept her release, 

“I consider nyself bound’to her still.’’ 

“But she doesn’t consider herself bound 
to you.”’ 

srant would like to take this man by the 
throat and burl him out of the garden. 

He has the strengtnto do it,and has 
great difficulty in restraining thitmseilf. 

**What you inean todo you know. well 
enough. 

‘You have made her like you—I cannot 
say love. 

‘You have filled her with hopes and 
promises you never mean to realize. 

“You will ainuse yourself till you are 
tired of the pastiine. 

* You will break ber heart,and then trou- 
ble yourself no more than if you bad brok- 
en a child’s toy.” 

“You appear toknow my motives even 
better than I know them inyself.” 

Grant is regardless now of what he 
says. 

“It is not easy for such men as you to 
disguise thein ; 
plainly.”’ 

“Yuu are gifted with extremely fine per- 
ceptions.”’ 

The tnan of society thinks this kind of 
sarcasin will irritate-and annoy bis antag- 
onist the yeoman. 

He is inistaken. 

Grant is honest and very straigitfor- 
ward. 

He understands not subterfuge nor de- 
ceil 

He can only speak out plainiy and un- 
flinchingly the truth. 

His weapons are not foils of finely and 
delicately-polished {steei—to wit, sarcasm 
and repartee—but those of a different inake 
broad and beavy swords, hitting bard and 
relentiessly with the plain unvarnished 
truth. 

“It doesn't require particularly fine vis- 
ion to see where honesty dweils,and where 
deception lurks.”’ 

Grant says this, and looks with meaping 
at Carr. 

He flinches, and does not understand the 
plain speaking of the fariner. 

Verily, Grant can bit bard when he likes, 
much harder than is pleasant for this man 
about town. 

He attie:npts another sneer. 

“{ should think you were throwing away 
your talents in this quiet place.” 

Grant is beyond endurance. 

“J daresay you, with your high culture 
and eheention your blue bleod,and miui- 


they show so very 








sneers, when he isa convenient 
from Grant. 

“You know well enough you do not 
inean to marry Miss Gray. 

“You bave not the slightest intention of 


>. 

+ bat would your aristocratic relations 
say?" 

“I decline to discuss anything of this 
with you.” 

“Then discuss it with Farmer Gray,” 
Mark |pieses vut from between set teeth. 
—? pe nothing of this yet; nor does 
he, ve, suspect anything. 

“if I tell Lim he will be enraged beyond 
restraint.’ 

Carr shrugs his shoulders contemptu- 


a 

“His oy can do ime no harin.”’ 

“He will be able to frustrate your in- 
tentions with regard to his daughter.” 

Carr is roused now. 

He throws aside languor, and assumed or 
real indifference, and coufronts Grant with 
deterinined inien. 

“I don’t care a straw what you gay; 
inakes no difference to ine. 

“All have been eye 
been taken for the ravings 0 
think you are a bit nad !” 

“Verv likely I am. 

“I feel maddened.’’ 

Carr smiles languidly, and says— 

“Calm yourself, iny good fellow ; calin 
yourself.’ 

Grant strides up to him with clenched 
hands and set teeth. 

“Do you think it fine to taunt me?” 

“I never thought about it.”’ 

“Will you go away from the neighbor- 
hood now, and leave us ?’’ 

ro should I, because you ask me 
to ?”” 

“J have given you my reason before.’’ 

“No,” says Carr decisively. 

“T shall not until I chouose, 

P “That is, until it is convenient for me to 
0 80.”’ 


it 


might have 
a madman. I 


“Then will you promise never to see 
Miss Gray n—promise to keep out of 
her way ?” 

“Certainly not. 


‘I shall see ber as often asI can; I am 
very pleased with Nellie. 

“Neliie is a charming girl.”’ 

Grant cannot hear the woman he loves 
spoken of iu this light, don’t-care way, by 
sauch a inan as Carr. 

His anger is thoroughly aroused. 

He rushes towards him as though he 
would fell him to the ground, but stops 
short, and with an effort keeps his hands 
off the Captain. 

‘For God’s sake,take care how you speak 
of her! 

“I warn you, if you speak of her lightly, 
I cannot keep iny bands away from you; 
and if you do her injury, I, Mark Grant, 
fariner, will thrash you, Reginald Carr, 
Captain in her Majesty's aruiy,as you shall 
reweinber to your dying day. 


“T have a stout arm, and I never break 
~~ work,” 

feturns savagely upon his heel, and 
leaves Carr chafing at the threat he has 
beld out tw him. , 

Carr follows him, and with as much dig- 
nity as he can assume, considering his bLe- 
wilderment, says : 

“T ai not going to be threatened in this 
way by aman like you; you forget your 
place ?” 

Mark smiles, and says with tantalizing 
coul ness : 

“No, you make me know it.’’ 

“If you talk of thrashing,” says Carr, 
‘the tables may be turned, and you might 
find yourself the recipient of a pretty se- 


_vere castigation.”’ 


*You don't frighten me. 

“And, now you know my intentions and 
the stand I take, don't you think you may 
as well go?” 

Carr knows that he is worsted,and that 
he has no chance of seeing Nellie this 


—- 

Besides, be is not anxious for an encoun- 
ter with the stout yoang Swe, in which 
he is very certain to beaten, so. he 


ys: 

“As I don’t wish to inake a scene,and 
you are evidently deter:nined, I will defer 
seeing Miss Gray to-night, and will call 
again. 

**] tnay come back later on when ber fa- 
ther returns and you are gone. 

“Then, I will say good-evening to you, 
and thank you for amusing me so very 
much.” 

He nods in a patronising way to Grant, 
and walks down the lawn to the railings | 
that separate it froin the field. 

He vaults them easily, and lounges across 
the field in the direction of the meadows, | 
but right away from the village. 
M he seems to breathe freer. 

“I could scarcely keep my hands off the 
scoundrel,”’ he says to himeelf, with his 
arins folded across his chest, looking away 
over the field. 

“I felt I could have killed him. 


“And such men as he are considered fas- 
cinaling, 





CHAPTER V. 
ARK GRANT watches Reginald Carr | 
till he cannot see hii any longer; then 








*] will not believeshe cares for me no 


long. 
*T will not believe it. 
“T will not.” 


He em ises his latter remarks by 
bringing his foot heavily down u the 
und, and this seeins to arouse from 


is suliloquy, for be looks npin great as 
tonishmeut to see a lady standing by 


She istali and elegant, and fasionably 


dressed. 
Mark bas no difficulty in izing her 
as Mrs. Vyner Dalimaine, of the Grange. 
He is quite at a loss to account for ber 
ence at Gray's Farin, and stands, with hat 
in hand, awaiting an explanation. 
“Pardon me,” she says, “I think this ts 
Mr. Gray's house.”’ 


“Tt is,’ Mark says , eg 

“Is he at home?” Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine 
rsks anxiously. 

“No, he is not,’ Mark jes, wondering 
very tnuch what this grand lady from the 


Grange can want with Farmer 

“Her countenance falls, and look: 
sadly disappointed and vexed. 

“How unfortunate !"’ she remarks; “ane 
I wanted to see hin icularly.” 

It may be some time before he returns,” 
Mark says. 

‘Are you a friend of his?” she asks eag, 


erly. 
“I am,” Mark replies quite proudly. 
4 she further inter. 


“A very great friend? 
rogates. 

“A very great friend,” he answers; “I 
couldn’ a greater.’’ 

“Then may I speak to you ?”’ she asks,in 
a quick nervons voice. 

“Tum at your service,” he answers, 
bowing gallantly to her. 

“Will you not be seated ?”’ he adds, as be 
peonse Farmer Gray's arinchair at ber dis 

sa . 

oo Vyner-Dal maine seats herself,seem- 
ingly relieved at the idea of being able to 
com nunicate her business, 

“Has not Mr. Gray adaughter?” shecom- 
mences by asking; “a daughter Nel. 
lie?” 

Mark smiles, and draws himself proudly 
to his full height, and answers;: 

“Yes, and she is e to ine.”’ 

“O, 1 am glad of this,” she says; “you 
are the saat should see.”’ 

Fora moment: dark is fearful of what 
this pond inay have to comuiunicate, and 
says rather nervously. 

“TI hope you have no bad news?” 

“Tt is bad,”’ she says decisively ; “but I 
hope we can stay the evil. 

‘Listen to me, please.’ 

There is great determination in her man- 
ner as she says this. 

Mark draws a little nearer to the chair,all 
—o and attention. 

‘Perhaps you recognize me ; perha u 
know I am: Mra, VynenSalatens ef the 
Grange. 

“My brother is Captain Reginald Carr, 
and has been staying with me for some 
tine past. 

‘‘He saved Miss Gray from some accident 
one by that means became acquainted with 

er.”’ 

““Yes,unfortanately so,’’says Mar k,some- 
what in an undertone. 

“Unfortunately, do you say ?’’ asks Mrs. 
Vyner-Dualinaine. 

“Yes, unfortunately,” he says decisively. 

“Unhappily I ain obliged to echo your 
words. 

“He no doubt found it quiet in the coun- 
try, and for amusement bas been playing 
with this poor girl’s beart.” 

“He thinks it no harm,” Mark says, with 


asneer. 
“I do not excuse him,’? Mrs. Vyner-Dal- 
maine continues; “‘I cannot; I d bim 


up ,te severe censure. But this is not 
Mrs. Vyner-Dal maine does not seem in so 
great a hurry to impart news as she ap- 
red to be when she first arrived, and 
arks fears she is only dallying with him ; 
—_ she makes this leat remark,be bursts 
rth; 
“Then tell me the rest, if you know tt, 
for Heaven’s sake!” 
a Vv yuee-Datensine is a little — bad 
6 youn mner’s vehe d sh s 
back in the cebair. arose 


“He has arran to take her away.” 
She — this siowly and deliberately. ° 
Mark Grant is not gre«tly surprised at 


hearing this ; yet, nevertheless, it comes in 
the shape of a shock to him. 

He clutohes the arin of the chair with 4 
firin grip, and peers into the lady's face, 
as he asks eagerly, and almost breath- 
lessly : 

‘How do you know this?” 

She answers hurriedly : 

“By some latter I discovered, and whieh 
I was dishonorable enough to read ; but no 
inatter,if I can only save this girl.”’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine rises from the 
chair excitedly, and Mark Grant tries to 
allay her fears. 

“Don’t fear,” he says; “she shall be 
saved. 

“You arekind,very kind. I thank you s0 


inuch.”’ 
She heaves a great si a of intense 
relief ; ashe bas Sonadeon faith in this. 


sturdy young farmer. 
@*Then I ain not top late,” she says; “fer 
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this evening te the time arranged for her 


hi.” 
“= has deliveréd a shaft which has gone 
straight home to Mark Grant’s heart. —- 

Is it possible that it he come to this? Is 
it true that the girl has loved and trusted is 
no longer worthy a place in his estee:n ? 

He staggers for a moment, like one 
wounded, then struggles to recover hiin- 
self, and says, in a voice that une would 
scarcely know as his : 

“Can it be ible ?”’ 

Now, Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine is at liberty 
to tell all ; there is no need for any conceai- 
ment, any subterfuge. 

At heart she is not an unfeeling woman, 
and she seés the young fellow is soffering, 
and to spare him pain and unguish she is as 
anxious to rescue Nellie now as to save her 
bruther from a mesalliance, 

“She is to meet him by the bridge ; they 
go to London by the last train, he is to 
warry her there. But I need not tell you 
he bas no intention of doing this; for he is 
engaged to inarry, and it is published tothe 
world, the Lady Beatrice Vereker.”’ 

Grant clenches his bands, and, between 
set teeth, mutiers: 

“The villian shall not escape me !’’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalinaine is again alarmed at 
his veheinenee ; for she says, almost be 
are | : 

“O, do bim po harm : only frustrate this. 
Let it pass quietly over, and save a public 
scandal ; it will be better for us all; and I 
will give you my word, as far aa I am con- 
cerned, he shall never come in this neigh- 
borhood again.’’ 

“I scarcely Know what I am doing. I 
feel choking,’’ Grant a as he turns aside 
to gulp down a great sob. 

Sait this is to be kept asecret from the 
father ; he isto know nothing until she 
writes from London,” 

“And he must never know it; it would 
kill him, 1 believe.” 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalinaine is feactul yet ; she 
moves uneasily ; she does not quite like 
the part she has taken in this business, but 
she has done it to save her brother. 

“You promise ine you will see that this 
flight is prevented ?” she says nervuusly to 
Graut. 

“I will prevent it myseltf,’’ he says deter- 
minedly. 

“How ?” she asks, still nervous and ex- 
cited, and fearfu) that her uame may be 
dragged into the matter. 

**] ‘shall see him, and tax him with it.” 

“He will wonder bow you have guined 
your information.” 

**Don’t fear,’ Grant says, perceiving ths 
cause of her alarin; “I will not give up 
your name,” 

She can only mutter, “Thank you,” in 
an undertone. 

“I don’t know how to thank you, Mrs. 
Vyner-Dalmaine, for this; you have been 
kinder to me than you wil! ever know,”’ he 
says. “But I willrepay youif I can,should 
it be years hence.”’ 

“Then I can do no more now ; and I rely 
upon you ty act as you think best.’’ 

“You may depend upon me,’’ Grant says, 
with a slight sinile playing about his tnouth. 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalinaine now makes a sign 
ot retiring and leaving the Farm, and she 
Bays : 

“I left the pony-phaeton a little way from 
here ; I was alruid of exciting suspicion by 
bringing it to the gate.”’ 

Grant places himself by her side and 
Says: 

“T will walk with you to it, if you will 
allow ime.’’ 

Grant seems deterinined to accompany 
her, although she demurs, 

He walks by her side towarda the shrub- 
bery that shields the path leading to the 
wicket-gate. 

“You will be careful that Miss Gray does 
not leave without your knowing,” she says, 
fearing greatly that Mark’s absence will be 
of consequence. 

He siniles at her, and, as he holds the 
re for her to pass through, says, in a tone 

n which there is no mistaking the earnest- 
ness and decision : 

“Miss Gray will not leave the Faru: to- 
night ; I will see to that.” 

And they pass out from the Farm to- 
gether. 





CHAPTER VI. 

APTAIN REGINALD CARR comes 
-. slowly and atealthily up the bomne-tield. 
He looks about cautiously in the gath- 
ering twilight to see that no one is cognizant 
of bis approacn ; and when he reaches the 
railings that separate hiin froin the lawn, it 

is a few minutes betore he leaps them. 
Having satisfied himselfon the score of 
being unobserved, he leisurely walks upto 
the house; stands within the porch, and at 

the open door calls : 

“ ellie, Iain here; Nellie, I ain wait- 


ing.’ 
Fie has not to wait long, for a response 
from Nellie herself answers his call. 





She is a littie agitated and nervous as she 
steps outintothe air with the Captain's | 
arin about her waist. 

“O Reginald,”’ sbe says, ‘I did not expect | 
you so soon. Is Mark gone?” and she 
looks about timidly. “Have you seen 


bave, and he is n at a 1easa 
eet 


Does he & spect anything?” she as&s, 


alinost breathlessl y. 


Carr assumes a manner of éndifference | 


which it is easy to see does not sit naturally 
on hitn at the moment. 

“I dare Ray he does,”’ he sa7s ; “but you 
can't learn much from him.” 
_ She disengages herself from the arm of 
pe and says, with the tears almost in ber 


“Lam soorry } have been unking to 


a ee 


him ; be loves ine so much ; he takes such 
care of ine, and I am very fond ot bim.” 

But the tempter is at ‘hand; be cannot 
brook this display of repentance ; he must 
not allow itto gain ground; % must be 
Crushed out at once, 

*“He doern't love you as I do.” 

“I bave been crying a great deal since I 
left him ; IT was angry with biim, and he is 
never angry with me.” 


“y ” 
‘spprosciios Nellie and lays bis’ hand 


as he 
tenderly on her arin. 

“Poor Mark ! Mark!” she almost 
wails, “I believe this will break his 
heart.” 

His arm steals round her waist, and bis 
lips. touch lightly ber forehead, as he SAYS : 

“Men's bearts never break.” 

“Hearts like his do,” she says, striving 
her uttermost to keep back the tears that 
will rise to her eyes. 

“It's a mistake,” the man says, smiling, 
Pee holding her ina firm and close em- 


“I don’t think I can leave father and 
Mark now,” Neilie says, the tears stream- 
ing trom ber eycs. 

» why not let me teil them all?” she 
asks, in a tone of great beseeching. 

Carr answers soinewhat abruptly, as 
ough annoyed and irritated at the ques- 

m : 


“There are many reasons, I have told 
you betore,”’ 

Just at this moment a voice is heard 
breaking the silence around, singing 
snatches of a song, and the heavy thud of a 
footfall is pertectiy audible. Nellie teurs 
herself from the arins of nald Carr, 
frightened like a little timid bird,and says: 

“Hush! I hear Mark singing ; he is com- 
ing here again. O, let me go; he must not 
see iné here with you.” 

The Captain is in no hurry to part from 
her, for he detains her hand as he says : 

“Stay one minute.” 

But she breaks away from him with a de- 
cisive, “No, it is Mark,” and is within the 
house before Carr bas scarcely time to real- 
ize that sbe is gone. * 

Mark Grant comes along the gravel path- 
way from the shrubbery, and does not ex- 
hibit the least surprise at seeing Reginald 
Carr at the Farm. 

“So you have come back, Captain Carr,” 
4 says, witha sinile breaking over his 
‘ace. 

“Yes, and I see you have cone back too,” 
Carr says, with an atteinpt at supreme in- 
difference. 

“It you are in no hurry, perhaps you will 
give ine time to say a few, words to you.” 

“T ain in no hurry for a few minutes,” 
the other replies, feeling by no means at 
his ease. 

Grant has the game in his hands now,and 
we shall see how be plays it. 

“1 wish to ask you a few straight-forward 

uestions,”’ he says, inwardly delighted at 

e@ position he is able to take. 

Carr is getting a little enraged at the firm 
stand and quiet indifference the young 
fariner adopts, though he does all he can to 
keep down his teinper. The moment has 
not come for hiin to display it yet. 

“You can ask me as‘inany a8 you like,” 
he says; “‘but I don’t engage inyself to an- 
swer them.” 

‘That is as you choose,’’ Grant says, with 
great coolness and carelessness, 

“TI suppose I may mention that l am at a 
loss to know the reason why I am tosubmit 
to a cross-exainination froin you.” 

* You shall. not be long in doubt,” 

*T am anxious to be enlightened.”’ 

“In the first place, then, when do you in- 
tend leaving this neighborhood ?”’ 

Carr turns savagely on his heel, as he 
mutters : 

“When I choose.”’ 

Grant does not stir from the spot he is 
standing on, but says: 

“So you say now; butina few minutes 
I think you will admit that it is when I 
choose.’ 

Carr turns and confronts Grant. 

“Indeed ! 

“I can’t see what influence you can have 
upon iny actions.’’ 

“More than you think,’’ Grant answers 

uietlv. 

“Jf I were meeting you anywhere than at 
a friend's house, I would chastise you for 
daring to insult me.’’ 

Carr comes up to Grant's side, and glares 
at him like a wild Least waiting to spring 
on its prey. 

Mark is not one bit cowed ; he does not 
wince, but, in a vuice that sounds some- 
what and strange, says: 

“It you don’t take care, I will chastise 
you, regardless of where we are, regardless 
of any feeling but of neting out justice to a 
scoundrel.”’ 

“Strong words to use to me. I advise 
you to take care and not provoke me.” 

Grant is heedless of what this nan says 
to him ; he can scarcely forbear laying his 
bends on hit. 

“You intend leaving here to-night for 
London. It is my determination that you 
shall te out your intention. 

“You als 
but it is iny determination that you 


you ; 
‘ % take her.’ 


sba:i D 
Y nust have pu urselfto a great 
ain Lor LroU 6 t mace UrBeLE COg 
nizant of iny inovemente. 
The men’s voices have been raised in an- 


ger, and they have been heard by Nellie | 


| 
| 


‘ray. She has come softly and quietly into 
the porch, where she now stands,surround- 
ed by roses and honeysuckles and jasimines, 
perfectiy able to hear everything that the 
two nen say. 
* Grant smiles calmly as be moves away 
from Carr. 





| “No trouble at all,”” he says. 







* 





» intend to take Miss Gray with | 





“I knew you were a scoundrel, and I was 
deterinined to expose you.” 

“Expose ne! What do you mean?” 

“I mean what I say,” says Grant, with 
increasing rage. 

“You have succeeded in decetving Miss 
Gray. She trusts ag ; but mean to 
work her ruin. You mean this very night 
to take her to London with you, with 
——— of — ber there, but this you 

ve no intention of carrying out. 

ped As. you not, like a man,go straight 
to ber futher, and say you love her, and 
claiin her as yours before all the world? 
Because you dare not. What would your 
sister, Mrs. Vyner-Dalinaine of the Gran 
suy,a d her proud aristocratic husban 

bat would et yao: me gh Why, 
nothing you, though lota utyou. The 
fashionable world would shut ite gates on 
you ; would be debarred entrance for 
inarrying beneath you.” 

Carr moves uneasily. 

“This is very tine language,"’ he says. . 

Grant continues : 

“You amuse yourself playing false with 
the affections of a true and warim-hearted 
girl, because you have nothing else to do ; 

t is nothing new to yous only a pleasant 


way of ing time. 
Carr is aroused at last to soinething like 
frenzy, and callsout in a voice choking 


with rage ;: 

“Su I give all this the Ue%’’ 

“Then I should give the lie back to you,” 
says Grant, not inoving a inuscle, 

“Do you mean to inarry Nellie Gray? I 


ask you plainly. You hesitate. You don't 
mean to break your —~, . irc with the 
Lady Beatrice Vereker !”’ 


The girl who stands in the porch stretches 
outahand and clutches convulsively a 
plece of the trelliswork that supports the 
clinging flowers, and her head sinks down 
upon ber arm. 

Carr may Pompe a bombshell had 
burst near him, and says, scarcely above 
his vreath : 

“W hat—what do you say ?”’ 

“It is known tw the world that you are 
en to her—I inean the Lady Beatrice 
Vereker. 

“Perhaps it would not be pleasant for her 
to know bow you ainuse yourself when you 
are away froin her.”’ , 

“How bave you learned this ?’’ asks Carr 
savagely, scarcely able to keep down his 
wrath. 

“No matter; I have been well informed.” 

Carr advances doggedly till he stands 
glaring at Grant, within a step of hii. 

“Give upthe name of your informer,” 
he demands, in a voice over which he has 
no control. 

Bere | not; I never will,” says 

y- 


Grant quiet 
Carr gives a spring like a wild anirnal 
ngers upon Grant's throat, 


and fastens his 
as he hisses out : 

“Then I will make you !”’ 

Grant lays hold of trims by the oollar of 
the cout and lifts hiin away from hiin as 
though he were a child, as be says suniling- 
ly: 
7 You may try, buc you won’t succeed.” 
For a moment Nellie is trightened, but 
only for a moment ; then she comes bur- 
riedly forward, and steys between the two 
men. 

Both are astonished at seeing her; each 
falls back instinctively. Ataglance Nellie 
rvads the look on Mark’s face, which is one 
of pity and serrow for her. She looks at 
him gratefully, lovingly, and says : 

“Don’t trouble, Mark ; I bave heard all ; 
I don’t wish to hear gny more,” 

Mark is grieved that she should be made 
unhappy, afid should learn tue truth in so 
abrupt and plain a inanner ; there is great 
pity in his voice as he says : 

“T did it all for tho best,’’ 

Nellie now knows the full worth of the 
nun she has so nearly lost by her own folly. 
Sie turns to hii with all theloveshe bears 
him speaking in her voice ; there is adepth 
of tenderness, of gladness, of trust, that 
leaves no doubt as to its genuineness, 

‘“Thank you, Mark ; thank you!’ 1 all 
she says, but he knows quite well how 
muuch te expressed by the few words. 

Steadily she faces Captain Carr, who has 
fallen back soine steps. 

“Captain Carr, go away 
London as your intention is, 
ine. Never let ine see you in; I will 
try hard to forget the tiine I have known 
vou. I have been very foolish, very fvol- 
ish—but I can ask forgivencss.”’ 

She turns to Mark, Tooks at him appeal- 
ingly, and piteously says : 

“Mark, I know you will grant it me.” 

The tears flow freely, the voice is choked 
with sobs. 

“Q Mark, take me back to you, and let 
me be w you as I used to be. All my life 
shall be spent in trying to make you bappy, 
and atoning forthe wrong I have done you.”’ 

Mark holds her in his arinsand imprints 
a long kiss on her forehead, as he whispers 
to her: 

‘(30d bless you, Nell, my little Nell!” 

Not one of then has notieed Fariner Gray 
cone upon the scene, and his cheery wel- 
come to Captain Carr breaks upon them 
surprisingly. 


please ; go to 
but without 


“Ah, how are you this evening, Captain 
Carr? Glad to see you,” he says, graspiny 
y the Captain's hand 
6 is great Bia! 
father will now knowa 4 6 ale 
not bear. He has such trust and faith 


uilty of deceiv 
be 


ber, that-¢O know she was 
ing bim,and wronging Mark, would 
like a death-blow w bim. 
Mark, and suys: 

“O, now father will know all; and he 
will des and hate ine.’’ 

Mark takes ber hand, and quiets ber. 

‘Trust to ine, Neil,and he shall know 
nothing : trust to ine.” 


' and Captain Carr talk pleas- 
“ Ret me ty 4 pipe aly me, 
and a bh of supper tne, the r 


says; “I lad tu see you.” 
Mark overhears thie, and takes upon 
himself to answer for the Captain. 


vag Shaeeeh eee 
; x 
Landon conigit, ogee Hf 

very kind of 


om seeing you first, It is 
nitn.’” ; & S 
In this last remarks there is» great ~deal 
of warcasin. 
“It’s downright kind,” the 
“I hope ve beard mo ; 
“No, no bed,’ , 
ingly. feeling he is brought to bay at 


“Bat news that hurries hin away,” says 
Grant; “and I would to ‘ale shat 


ti is getti 

news tociend te Géere be leavew Inert be 

had besten sepite jy, or be will snigg the 
a“ . 


Carr assumes what nonchalance be can, 


and says: 
“T think I bad better be off, then.” 
Grant looks at him meanipgly as be saya 
“I think you tud.’’ ? er 
Farinet Gray will persist In sechcipan y 
ing the Captain to the wicket-gate, Nel- 
lie and Mark are left together oa the lawn. 
The stars are ng out one one, and 
the moon is . und ev tm 
and at peace ; ell the-farm life isetit! nt this 
hour; the air is balmy «ith the odors of 
flowers ; and altogether the night isexquis- 
Ktely fair. Nellie rests her head on k's 
shoulder, and his ari holds ber firmly 
clasped to hiin. Wheo her father and Cap- 
tain Carr are hidden by theshrubbery froin 
view, she breathes a deep sigh of relief, and 


says: . 
VSaved, Mark, saved—and by you!” 
“It's all over now, Neti; you have noth- 

ing to fear. Can you trust ine for the fu- 

ture, child ?”’ 

“I have never doubted you ; I have been 
peg and wrong to you; can you forgive 
ine ?”’ 

“IT can—I have. If you love me as mach 
as I love you,I shall forget this altogether.” 

“TI do love you, Mark, believe me, with 
my whole heart and soul. I have been 
dazzled, but nothi more; I see now 
quite clearly, and,O Mark, all 1 ask is 
your forgiveness ; and In the future you 
will never have cause to complain of me."’ 

‘You are wy own little Nell once ad 


“And will be yours till you grow of 
me.”’ 
“Can you trust me ?’’ 
“Trust you! Need youask? Have 
not — how loyal and true are 
“Loyal and true! ay, little Nell, to the 


world’s end ; loyal and true.” 
And these two look round them at the 


brilliant night, and both are bappy. 
The pes. and stars shine may lasneo 
that nay be indicative of the of 


their path through life. 


The curtain slowly descends and shuts 
the picture froin our view. 


(THE END.) 





Tur CLove TrREE.—The Clove tree is one 
of the Myrtle fainily of piants. The tree 
attains a beight of some forty feet, aed in 
its native island lives to an age of from one 
hundred to two hundred years, The Clove 
tree is now cultivated on many of the is- 
lands of the Indian Ocean, but it nowhere 
grows so large or lives 6o song us on the 
sinall group of islands where it was origin- 
ally found. It hasatrunk quite straight, 
with a light, olive-colored bark, anJj at 
about half its height the branches put out 
alinost at right angles, and bear a heavy 
wnass of foliage; the leaves are narrow and 
reseinLie those of the Laurel. Thegeneral 
appearance of the tree is quite formal, be- 
ing that of almost a perfect cone, supported 
by astraight stein. 

The trees in the plantations are set in re- 
gular rows, from ten to fifteen feet apart 
each way. The flowers are tormed in ter- 
uninal clusters of a dozen or more, The 
flower buds are picked when fully formed 
and before ge he te oy are spread out 
thinly in the shade and dried without al- 
lowing rain to fall on them. They are dried 
partly by the natural heat of the air and 


partly by wood fires. When first ked 
they are of a reddish color, but turn brown 
in drying. 


The fruit is a berry, and this is gathsred 
while green and dried;the truit is then 
known as Motner Clover and is sent to 
some extent w this country and Euro 
but it is et used in China and other 
eastern countries, , 

The ripe fruit in size and shape resembles 





She elings t | 


a sinall olive, and is of a hard red color and 
contains one or two seeds. It bas the Clove 
flavor in amild degree, as have also the 
bark, the wood and the leaves, none of 
| thein however, being equal w the buds in 
| respect. There is no prospect that this tree 
| will ever be cultiv nore generally than 
at the present tine, or, at least than its cul- 
tivation will be extended tw other parts of 
the world, since it deinands climatic condi- 


tions only to be found In the region of its 
—> 2 De call 

eas MEDICINE The Chinese have 

j edicines, a8 tl1s, lor lnatance, 

known asthe five poisons: Dried snakea, 

pulverized, loz; waspsand their nests, | 


oz.; centipedes, 3 on; scorpions, 602, anc 
toads, 10 oz These choice ingredients are 
| ground into powder, mixed up with honey, 
| and made into pills. 


——— © 


SULPHUR.—It is said that inhaling the 
fumes of sulpbur will cure catarrk. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,’ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oti-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy scold for $15,0M, end to-day graces the 
wells of the Ginest privaie gallery im America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more thas Gve hendred square inches. It contains 
¢wenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ang produced by the Photu-Oleograph process, make 
4% eo veritable transcript from lify aud it \ombines in 
éteelf ali the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
che naturalness of the phutograph. The most deli- 
cate Getalis of color and expressivn are brought out 
with startling vividness, and on‘y en the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
grape colored by band. 

As te THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other coustry, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1821, it is the videst paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadin, Literary and Family Jour- 
mal ja the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves ite worth and popularity. THE Post has never 
missed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
tating trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the wortd. Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with eseful information and Amusement, com- 
pristng Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Kecipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasali the novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matiers of personal anu home adurument. aud du- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘'Presenving the Bride’: 




















BO GBON) . ccccccccccccccccscccsesscccceeeccescees -§ 350 
3 copies ove year ve oy . 500 
4 copies one year i ta .. 60 
5 copies one year ” - .. 8% 
10 copies one year = = .. 500 
® copies one year es ig . OO 


a@” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aciub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the yer’. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added te each subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Promium cannot be purchascd by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with THe Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seni. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. cur 
prices te club subscribers are sv low that if the matter 
is property explained, very few who desire a first- 
clase Iiterary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-u p of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gtts not only the Premium Uleo- 
craph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE BrRIpe,"’ free for his 
trouble, but s copy of the paper also 


How to Remit. 

Payment for Tut Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank (Checks, or Draf_'s. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
img to receive the »s yer within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yim will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 








Change f Addream. 
Bubecriber desiriag 
please give 


present addrcte 
To (errapeaad ee ia, 


im every case send us your full name aad address 
i: you wish an answer. if the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal care of stam) for reply by mail. 

Address ai! letters to 
THE GATURDAY EVENING Post. 

(Leesa ©06 &) 786 Seance St... Phifa., Fa. 


their address hanged, wil) 


former postofice as we s their 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 

“The frst point of courtesy,’’ says Emer- 

son, ‘‘must always be truth, as really all 
forms of good breeding point that way.”’ 
But, in spite of this, there isa very general 
idea abroad in the world that politeness and 
s.ncerity are quite izcompatible. Many sen- 
sible people seem to consider politeness only 
another name for hambug—simply a veneer 
of soft speeches and specious manners, to 
conceal the rudeness which it overlies. And 
so honest men and women, in their anxiety 
to steer clear of the Scylla of humbug, of 
ten fall into the Charybdis of surly ungra- 
ciousness, and instead of trying w please 
others and to obtain their good opinion, 
they prefer to boast of their independence, 
and to cry with the Miller ot Dee, ‘I care 
for nobody—no, not I."’ But, like the 
miller, they get their due—nobody cares for 
them. 
Others go farther still, anc pride them- 
selves upon being ‘‘plain people who speak 
their mind.'’ Persons of this class will go 
out of their way to avoid paying a compii- 
ment. They find apleasure in making a 
rude retori—and, in fact, the more disa- 
greeable they can make themselves the bet. 
ter they are pleased. At the appearance of 
such plain-spoken persona you will per- 
ceive the rest of the company put up their 
bristles like a porcupine at the approach of a 
foe, in order to shelter themsetves from the 
attacks of the former. in their zeal for what 
they call the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—always a favonte 
quotation in the mouths of such unmitigat- 
ed nuisances. Your plain-spoken persons 
will volunteer remarks on subjects with 
which they are totally unacquainted as 
readily and freely as those about which 
they chance to know something. The con- 
sequence is that ina short time they make 
themselves so hatefully obnoxious, that 
they are eschewed by the majority of their 
fellow men. 

We do not mean to ivsinuate, however, 
that a word spoken in due season may not 
be productive of great good—nay, that to 
speak such a word is not often the greatest 
kindness one friend could confer upon an- 
other, nor that plain-spoken peopk, as we 
have called them, do not sometimes speak 
wholesome truths. But the objection is, 
that they speak the word out of season, and 
by so doing bring honesty itself into disre 
pute. 

To prove that true politenese and pertect 


harmony, we have only to study the char- 
acter of a little child. Notice its genuine 
good breeding, embracing an ease and 
gracefulness of manner, a simple courtesy, 
and an artless innocence! In this one thing 
let us become like little children. Let us 
cultivate their simplicity of character, their 
honesty and frankness, and ®lend with 
these that perception of the feelings of oth- 
ers Which comes to us through experience 
and education. United, these will find 
their outward expression in a sincere, heart- 
felt courtesy towards all. It isonly.in this 
way that we can convert the precincts of 
our homes into a Palace of Truth void of 
all offence,and make our social life approxi- 
mate that Utopian happiness of which poets 


in every age have so often dreamed. 
- a —_ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A GERMAN statistician says that cigars 
are driving out the old-fashioned pipes. 
During the past year there were consumed 
in the German customs union 5,959, 140,000 
cigars, Weighing 37,565 tons. “‘Only’’ 36,. 
570 tons of smoking tobacco were used. 

A PHYSICIAN, Writing in the Sanitarian, 
expresses the opinion that a man who dies 





was drowned. 


few people live perfectly within the laws of | ameled will lead when they can neither go 


| health. Are all who die, therefore, suicides ? 


It is now proposed to use the enormous 
water power ol the Alps for working elec 
| trical railways in Switzerland perations 
i are said to be now D CTESss to onnect 

the towns of St. Moritz and Pontresina by 


by the mountain streams. Should the ex- 
periment succeed, the undertakers of the 
railway will extend it to the north for a dis- 





tance of sume forty-seven miles, and in a | ter of sleeping, 


sincerity may exist together in complete | 


southerly direction for about thirty miles, 
and thus effect a second junction between 
the Swiss and Italian railways. 

Tose arithmetical German savans who 
have the time and taste fcr such figures, 
now calculate that the total population of 
the world—1,443,000,000 souls—may be 
thus classified, according to religious creeds: 
212 million Catholics, 124 million Protest- 
ants, 84 million Schismatics, 7 million Is- 
raelites, 200 million Mohametans, 163 mil- 
lion Brahmists, 423 million Buddhists; and 
230 million Pagans. 


‘To give an idea of the scarcity of cler- 
gymen in cities during the summer, the 
Christian Advocate says that a certain cler- 
gyman, hearing that it was almost impossi- 
ble to secure a minister for a funeral, re- 
solved to stay in townone year. He gave 
notice to the several pastors ip his neigh- 
borhood that he could be called on for such 
services, and in three months he officiated 
at ninety-three burials. 

No Englisb fortunes have ever been ac- 
quired fn England equal to those of Stew- 
artand Vanderbilt. The largest personal- 
ty was that of Mr. Brassey, the gfeat rail- 
road contractor, 630,000,000. The next lar- 
gest was that of sir. Morrison, dry goods, 
$20,000,000, with real estate equal to some 
$2,500,000 more. The Duke of Westmins- 
ter’s reaity can fall little short of $100,000, - 
000 tut his tather only left $4,000,000 per- 
sonalty, and this included a famous collec- 
tion of pictures. 


changes of costume rivaling in rapidity the 
feats of actresses-on the stage, says a Long 
Branch correspondent of a Boston paper. 
In a single forenoon I saw the same frivo. 
lous creature wear four beautitul dresses. 
One of embroidered pongee, a second of 
ecru batiste, trimmed with white embroi- 


Ottoman silk and brocade, profusely orna- | 
flounces of the same half hidden under the | 
white lace flounces. She wore each only 
about an hour. The reason for shifting was 


that, being about to go away, she wished to 


fore departure. Her time table of apparel | 





had been disordered by an unexpected brev- 
ity of her stay. 


THERE are numerous conceptions of pjea- 


| sure or comfort. Most people find, with or 
| without experience, that the real comforts 


ot lite are had at home. For there the de- 
voted wife is the presiding deity; there the 
children prattle and play; there the young 
girl approximates and reaches womanhood; 
within its sacred precincts youth puts on 
the responsibilities of manhood; there are 
the reunions of hearts, hopes and prayers; 
| there can be found real rest, there is the 
| peace and affection typical of the better 
| lite; the germinating and binding ‘together 








of beauteous flowers; there the memories 
that glow and exist with life itself; there 
the influences that strengthen, bless and 
guide in after years, whatever we do, and 
wherever our footsteps roam. 

NOBODY appears to have noticed one ef- 
fect of the eletric light—it is going to make 
brunettes fashionable again. The white 
_glare is, in a color sense, death to the 
| blonde. The pinkest of them take on little 
shadows under the eyes, and purple tints 
come into the lips, and their cheeks get 
ashen. We refer now to the natural blonde. 





of drinking to excess, eating to excess, or | The effect upon the artificial bleacher is 
of licentiousness, is just as much a suicide simply cadaverous. 
as it he threw himself into the water and | kles under it like the evening star. 
This is, perhaps, true; yet | 


What 


a dreadtul siate of existence the dear en- 


out by day or by night ! It is genérally 
known that the hot sun heats the face of 
enameled women—gets so hot, in fact, as to 
plister the fi] 


esh underneath, which wou 


he artificial covering If, then. the 


electric light shuts them in 


they well be 


at night also 


might as enameled al] 


an electric railway four and three-quarters | through in the old Egyptian style, and put 
miles long, the motive power to be supplied | into a sarcophagus. 


Dr. Outtes, a German physician, has. 
applied the laws of physiology to the mat- 


dery and Valenciennes lace;a third of white | 


But the brunette spar- | 


and announces a satisfac- | 


! 
| tory solution of it all. Ifa person lies 
' down on a railroad train with his feet to. 
ward the engine, the movement of the traiii 
tends to draw the blood from the brain ts 
the feet, cerebra) anzemia is produced, thei 
sleep. If, on the other hand, the person 
lies with his head nearer the locomotive (as 
is the custom in Germany), the movement 
of the train produces a cerebral hyperemia 
incompatible with sweet repose. Dr. Out- 
ten has verified his view with many experi- 
menis. His directions are hardly needed 
in America, where the berths of sleeping- 
cars are generally made up so that the posi- 
tion is as indicated by physiology and our 
German friend. In this connection, how 
ever, we would say that many persons are 
unaware of the fact that additional comfort 
and better sleep in traveling can often be 
obtained by judiciously using the bromides. 


A MULTITUDE Of people delight in retail- 
ing the minutiae of crime, but yawn or sleep 
when the good acts of men are spoken of. 
This constant repetition of the vices of the 
world and a failure to recognise the virtues, 
lead people to believe that Christianity and 
Civilization are partial failures. This is a 
great mistake. No people of the world’s 
| history has been so crowded as this with 
| the multitudes of blessings flowing ditectly 
| from the sources of Bible Christianity. 
| Every nation under the sun is feeling more 
or less of this beneficent influence. The 
most enthusiastic do not believe the mil- 
Jenium is at hand, but they can see enough 
in the enlarged fellowship, the spread of 
intelligence, and the multitudinous means 
to protect the poor and weak, and helpless, 





Some of «our industrious girls make | to feel assured that society is advancing, 


and not retrograding. We repeat, the re- 
| sults of Christian labor never shined with 
more lustre, and the believers in the divine 
teachings never had larger reasons for ear- 
nest work than in these closing years vt 
the nineteenth century. 





One hundred years ago the law of find- 
ing was declared by the King’s Bench in a 


mented with Mechlin lace, and fitting to | case in which the facts were these: A per- 
perfection; and a fourth ot blue surah, with | son found a wallet containing a sum of 


money on ashop floor. He Landed the 
walict and contents to the shopkeeper to be 
delivered to the owner. After three years, 
during which time the owner did not call 


complete the exhibition of her wardrobe be- | for the property, the finder demanded the 


wallet and money from the shopkeeper. 
The latter refused to deliver them up, on 
the ground that they were found on his 
premises. The finder then sued the shop- 
keeper, and it was held as above stated, 
that against all the world but the owner the 
finder has a perfect tithe. And the finder 
has been held to stand in the place of the 
owner, so that he was permitted to prevail 
in action against a person who found an ar- 
ticle which the plaintiff had originally 
found, but subsequently Jost. The police 
have no special rights in regard to articles 
lost unless those rights are conferred by 
statute. Receivers of articles found are 
trustees for the finder. They have no power 
in the absence of a special statute to keep 





of-hearts, minds and souls in a bond as | the articles against the finder any more 
strong as achain and as lovely as a wreath | 


than the finder has 
against the owner. 


to retain the article 


It is said that not less than half a million 
alligators were killed last year to meet the 
growing demand for alligator leather, a de- 
mand which has sprung up mainly during 
the past four or five years. Thus, what 
used to be a pest, has been turned into a 
| public benefit, so great that it is proposed 
, to enact laws for the protection of alligators 
during certain seasons, and when they are 
| young. Most of the alligator skins come 

from Florida and the other Gulf States. 
| The best skins are trom alligators about six 
teet long. A manufacturer says that there 
isas much difference between a six-foot 
skin and an eighteen-foot skin as between a 
calfskin and an ox hide. The skins are first 
packed in lime, to remove the heavy scales, 
and afterwards tanned much as ordinary 
leather is. The beauty of the leather comes 
from its scale-marks. There are no two 
skins marked alike, and it follows that no 
two articles made of the leather can be 
alike. The natural color of the leather is 
attractive, aside from the beauty of the 
| markings, It finishes soft and flexible. It 
| is conceded that Americans tan and finish 
| in a manner superior to the best workman- 
ship of the old country. While. the beauty 
of alligator leather is its chief merit, ite 
durability is of scarcely less importance. 
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& SUMMER SONG: 


e tees amsonig the clover 
veut humming in and ot 
The butterflies on sttmy wings 
Trooped listlessly about; 
The stream a sdug was sitigi 
That lulled the dreaming 
And my heart itself was dreaming 
To the song of happy buars. 


L saw the bills above me, 
The breezy hills of Weir, 
The Ferny Farm that nestied 
Where the stream grows broad and clear, 
The lights and shades went racing 
Across the fields of rye, 
As the hope and fear that tremble 
When Love himself ts nigh. 


I call to mind the fancies 
So idle yet sv dear, 
That fluttered round my heart, sweet, 
When you yourseti drew near, 
A sunbeam on the meadows, 
A lily on the streain, 
A sweet reality—and yet 
The image of a dream, 


Time has not changed the fanctes 
Of that remembered hour,’ 

Whose bud of bitss hes blossomed 
To true and perfect flower, 

And fortune grant the way, love, 
Our happy footsteps tend, 

Be sunny as the past, love, 
And sunny to the end. 


Bitter-Sweet. 


BY B. LINWOOD SMITH. 








SYMPHONY of sound and light and 
scent, Avoice of many birds twitter- 
ing delicately to each other froin newly- 

uilt nests, amid boughs that swayed 

and fro in the wind and shook their latest 

puds into leaf aud blossom. 

Into the woodland froin far below came a 
murmur of waves trailing on a shingly 
beach, and mingling with this murmur,the 
talk and laughter of the fishermen mellqwed 
by distance. 

“Right down through the sloping wood- 
land a brooklet leaped tinkling and gurgling 
to the sea. 

The dim fragrance and dappled lights 
and pleasant sounds of the day made a 
threefold joy to a young girl whw stood be- 
neath the trees in the April noon. 

She stood on a part of the slo whence 
the trees had drawn back a little, and the 
light fell about her just beyond the verge 
of the shadow. 

Round her teet were dead leaves and liv- 
ing flowers, and soft green mosses full of 
the sweet rain that had fallen all the pre- 
vious night. 

With one hand she shaded her eyes, the 
other was uplifted totend back a branch 
which had barred the open space. Her hair 
was blown in a brown cloud about her face, 
and her hazel eyes shone with a serious joy 
beneath the shading hand. ° 
_ For the first time in her life she was 
ing that singular gladness which comes to 
mind and body, when alone with nature in 
spring, after a long illness. 

To this full content of hers, all the lon 
hours of fevered tossing to and fro, follow 
by tedious weeks of convalescence, were 
but a background. 

And now into ber loneliness there came, 
another human presence—a young wan, 
carelessly whistling, treading gaily over 
moss and flower till he reached the rivulet 
and paused on the farther side, looking at 
the tall, slim figure in the goft grey gown 
wewre by the brown bair an wistful 
ace. 

Just one moment, and he turned off a 
little higher up and sprang across the 
streain. Only one look, and there might 
have been no second; their lives might 
have glided apart for ever, but foran acci- 
dent—or what we call accident; which is 
real'y a strong link in many.a chain of life. 

As his foot touched the bank he slipped 
on the damp earth, spraining his ankle ir 
the fall. 

He drew himselfinto a sitting 
and leaned nst a tree, faint w in. 
The young girl came uickly towards hii. 

“I will run and get olp, she said, and 
meeting bis grateful eye fora moment, went 
prmece | along the that led towards 
Cloverliegh, the vil where sbe and her 
father were staying. 

Ataturning, she met a tall scholarly- 
ooking wan. 

“I was looking for you, M ret. Are 
you wise to headed, my child?” he 
said anxio A ' 

‘“*My hat fell into the brook, and it is so 
mild. But, oh! paps, there is a gentleman 
hurt down the-e, He has sprained his 
ankle and cannot walk.” And she waved 
‘her hand towards the woods below. 

They found him falnt and white ; but he 
made light of bis suffering as they helped 
hin through the tringe of apple and pear 
trees to his lodging in Cioverleigh. 

y - * oid 2 
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Most of our lives are Bitter-Sweet ; but if 
there is one period in it when the bitter and 
the sweet are superiative, itis when Love 
‘akes possession of soul and body as instru- 
S whereon to play his mighty preiludes 
t Townsend had lived alon¢ . 

D i@, with her father, a quit 
“udent, loving but his daughter and his 
books, and so her life was full of associa- 
tions but notof friends. 

None of the bloum*had been worn off her 
soui by that playing at love called flirtation. 
Shehad read, with a certain solemnity, 
some old books wherein mention was inade 
Of inea who bad died and done other things 
for love ; and she may have had dreams on 
the sation, but filiny and shifting es dreams 
generally are. 


€ 
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Her father had her Greek, and #0 
“she chanced upon the poets,” and their 
thoughts had en flavor to her own. 

Some time before this had coine illness; 
it had seemed at one moinent as if she 
must cross the narrow bound of Time into 
the wide of Eternity: but slow) 
death had let go his hoid, and she was well 
énough now to suey tue change to the 
quaint Devonshire Ing village, perched 
in the rift ot a headland among ancestral 
trees and bawers of ash and appie and pear. 

It is udique, this village, with ite hundred 
steps leading down to the quay and the 
shingly shore. The houses ae one above 
the other, and the quaint rooms iu them are 
let in summer to visitors with good walking 
powers. 

Its only inn is atemple ot bric-abrac,and, 
in suinmer, is crowded with pilgrims visit- 
ing at one of the shrines of nature. 

D this sequestered solitude, the father 
and daughter and Dr. John Enderby were 
at present the only strangers,and the young 
doctor, after two or three days, limped into 


Ma ‘s sunlit sitting-room, into which 
the light filtered through a network of bud- 
ding apple boughs. 


ere he would sit and watch Mar at 
work, or listen to ber as she read some old- 
world book to her father, her fresh youn 
voice contrasting with the oft-tiines crab 
style ; and, ashe thus watched her 
grew inexpressibiy  qeomey to him. 
ant, and that was all. 

But to Margaret ? Without one word of 
warning, had come the crowning aflection 
of her life. 

“Heaven lies about usin our intanev,” 
then fades away. But once more it lies 
about man and wowan in the meliow time 
of youth with a beauty that baby eyes never 
yet beheld ; and earth borrows of this heav- 
enly light, 

Did ever such sunlight pass through the 
rosy filin of the apple blossoms that nestied 

inst the wall and made a bower before 
argaret’s window? And as for the blue 
bay gleaming below,—was it really s cruel 
after all? Did so many husbands and 
fathers and sons lie tossing in its depths? 
It looked so caressing, washing the feet of 
the red cliffs where the greenery crept 
down to tneet it. 

Jobn was free to come and go as he liked 
in the blossom-screened room, holding 
learned converse with Mr. Townsend, meet- 
ing his daughter in the woods, now fully 
leafed, sometimes helping her over the 
rocks in search of anemones, 

On fine evenings the three would sit on 
the little semi-circular pier that enclosed 
the ‘“‘quay pule,” and watch the sunset fad- 
ing and darkness nestling down amnong 
the wooded headlands, and the great even- 
ing star suddenly appearing in the biue 
above the paling primrose that touched,the 
water. 

After that the sky would swiftly fill with 
stars, and the moon would spring into the 
airy silence, and ber light would penetrate 
sky and seaand cliff-hung village,the lights 
would appear one by one in the windows 
above, and they would climb homeward. 

All this fed the warm friendliness he felt 
for her, which is often mistaken for love. 
The fragrance of ber life tilled his imagina 
tion, and he determined to make her his 
wife. 

But of that delicious agony, that glorious 
fear that inakes pallid the face of the lover, 
the void in the life that must be tilled by 
the presence of a beloved woinan—w hat did 
he know? Nothing. 

His nature was as yet cold, hers was all 
aglow. She was one of those women, 


she 
Pieas- 


sionate, yet sweet and pure, with sensitive 
bodies that quiver with pain atany strong 
einotion. 


If she bad never seen hiin again, it is im- 
robable that she would ever have cared 
or another ; perbaps she would have wait- 

ed in eternity for the sequeuce of that first 
glance ot his. 

They lingered on till the honeysuckle 
wooed the meadow-sweet in the deep lanes 
above the village, and the young summer 
was in its beauty. Then there came a mo- 
ment when the two being alone in the 
woodland path overhanging the sea, John 
asked Maryaret to be his wife. 

It was the sweetest time of the afternoon, 
just before sunset, when the day bas lost 
its weariness and the sky iscalin, and the 
sunshine is dimmed by a soft baze. 

Mr. Townsend had left themin order to 
write a letter which he had forgotten, and 
the others had sauntered towards the vil- 
lage in dreainy silence. 

hen she became aware that he was ask- 
ing her to be bis wife, telling her that she 
was the sweetest woman he bad ever seen. 
Whence then her sudden shrinking from 
him, as in fear? 

“Tamm not enough,”’ she cried. She 
was afraid of her joy, for she was a timid 
woinan, but in the midst of his wooing he 
was vexed at her humility, not understand- 
ing it, for be was only offering her a seanty 





arintul of first-fruits, and she was returning | 
bim the ful! harvest of her soul, though she 


did not know its value. 

He drew her to him aad kissed the brown’ 
bead and laid iton his breast. She began 
to cry—she had been so greedy of joy late- 
ly, and bere was its per:ection ! 

] ? j t the sweetest hour 


An j He -we +’ War 


e had ¢ er A ee é * nis gir 
s a 


serions brown eyes an 
satisi ithe 


fuiness about her, 
ual side of his nature. 

And yet she was not the ideal of his past, 
which ideal had been coinpounded of soft- 
voiced Cordelia, passionate Juliet, bright 
Rosalind, witty Beatrice and dear Desdem- 
ona—in fact, of all the sweets of inany na- 
tares compacted into one. 

She was not bw heroine, 


inore spirit. 


but he was her 


| hero, and her gladuess juclined towards | 


gadness , tor a true wowan sees berself val- 
veless at the motnent she believes that the 


‘“nan of men” = yt he ees —_ 
“Ate you sorry ?” shalt ngly- 
“Sorry !" she said, and, with «frank yet 


coy gesture, she nestied close to his heart. 
* 7 o © . sd © 


Wiudborough isa country town, seated 
in the midst of a smiling pinin which 
stretches to a line of low wooded bills on 
the sorth, and loses itself in the far horison 
in every other direction. 

It is a sleepy town, full of old bousés and 
old traditions, and prides itself rather on 
ita ruins than on its famous woolen manu- 
facture. 

It is built in the form of a cross—indeed, 
its main street ms called Crosagate. In one 
of the arins of the cross—the one towards 
Woodleigh, with its famous old castle—are 
the best houses, in which the simaller gen. 
try and the onal men live. 

At the end of the Woodleigh Road was 
Dr. Enderby's house, large and old-fash- 
yoned ; and hither be ae his wife Mar- 

ret not long alter their first ineeting in 
the Cloverleigh woods. 

It was a change froin the intense quiet of 
her gir:hood to a circie of friends,and 
a few secret enemies. But she was John's 
wile, and her sweet galety filled bis house 
with sunshine; and she shaped herself as 
hoine ip al] gladness, 

The old red-brick house bad pleasant 
rooins, filled with comfortable furnitu 
softly cushioned chairs, and low tanjes,an 
pow of flowers; there were no dingy- 

ooking dados, no sad-looking discolured 
blossoins worked on kitchen towels. As 
Margaret was not esthetic, she preferred 
cbeerful chints and soft velvet. 

Her own sanctuin was a sinall room over- 
looking the garden, and furnished with sof 
shades of green. 

There were oak shelves filled with hef 
favorite books, a writing-table, and a few 
low chairs. At the window were white lace 
curtains, and on the mantelpiece a jar ot 
Venetian glass that looked like a tragment 
of sunset. Near the window wasa stand of 
flowers that varied according to the seasons, 

In spring there were primroses and vio- 
lets—even a few tulips; in summe>s, roses 
and inignonette ; in sutumn and winter, 
fernsjand mosses, with perhapsared geran- 
jum to light them up. Outside inthe gar- 
den was a great elin overhanging the lawn 
and the flower-beds were as ol -fushioned 
as the house. . 

In this room of Margaret's, John Ender- 
by loved to rest in his intervals of leisure, 
watching his wife with an interest and a 
strange timidity that grew deeper day by 


day. 

Boor Margaret felt him farther froim ber, 
and a shadow fell across her life that the 
birth of her little son could not wholly 
chase away. 

When the child wasabout nine months 
old, it happened that spe wae often left 
alove, for it was an unbealthy autuinn,and 
Dr. Enderby’s services were in great requis- 
ition, notonly among the rich, but also 
among the puor—for he was gentle as well 
as skilful. 

Now and then he would come in and re- 
sume his old habit of silently watching and 
listening to her talk about littie Jack. How 
she loved that child! What sweet music 
his tiny tingers discoursed on that mother’s 
heart-strings ! 

One afternoon her husband came in as 
she was sitting with the child on her knee 
—sa bright, fair-haired, brown-eyed boy, 
very like his father. 

The baby stretched out his dimpled arms 
to his father, then with a child’s smischief 
withdrew them, and bid his face on his 
mother’s bosom with a cooing laugh. 

She bent her head down on the fluffy 
curls, and caught his little bare feet in her 
hand (he had pulled off his shoes and socks, 
the tiny rogue!), and she kissed the rosy 
toes with lovely mother-worsbip. 

‘Look, John,’’ she said; ‘isn’t he the 
inost wonderfully sweet child, this precious 
baby? What should we do without bit ?’’ 

She was ftlusbed and laughing, arins and 
heart full too; but a sharp pang flashed 

uietly,. ‘Yes, he is a fine 


through biin. 

He answered 4 
boy tor his age,” and, bending down, kissed 
him ; but he went away alter that without 
further speech. It often happened so now, 
and Margaret could not divine the cause ; 
so she was hurt, and turned more and 
inore to the baby for coinfort. 

On this occasion the doctor went to his 
“tudy, locked the door, and sat down to 
wrestle with hitnself, also totake stock of 
bis forces for that wrestling. 

Terrible and sweet revelation to the man! 
He had, as the og goes, fallen in love— 
fortunately with his wife. This, then, was 
the meaning of his silence, his jealousy, ot 
the tearing away of Lis old pleasant friend- 
liness towards her. This love of his was no 
flame that would flash and die out, but the 
strong white heat, the very soul of the 
heavenly tire. 

He reineinbered now bow sne had 
“T am not worthy.’ 


said, 


—she had loved him at that time—how far 
away it seerned—with the whole force of 
her being ; and bhe,—well, with self-depre- 
ciation and soine well-deserved self-blame 

@ saw his I naness and ti erribdie risk 


yb w ile vargaret 
be, Margaret’s husband, had 
never felt this delight in her? Might he 
not have inet soine other wornan for the 
sake of whotmn he would possibly have been 
tempted to repent his marriage ? 

He wasa good man, upright and true; 
but bh. hau often played at love before hi4 
inarriage, ‘ere life-time and love-time were 


is Ww 


ut what if 


one,’ and he was being punished now ; for | delicate | 
Le duubted whether Ler love had not de- | form, wh 





Now he understood, | 





clined tuto that friendliness which he 
pece ew before, and she was 
obild. 
Was she, then, one of those 
whom the instines 
er than al) other ? 
with the full sacred 
and was his own ch 
oo 
duty, witely das 
does not want inore than that; and 
was his life to be if she and the ehild 
apart in a litthe 
was jealous of his 
the man threw 
finished his conflict there, aad it was 
for him that he did so. — 
- os * 
very names 
and Bilded the Shubite, and Zophar the 
Naainathite, im 
the world’s dawn 
t powers SS eee everywhere; in the 
lest perfection ——- women, aad to 
eay, more perce ptibie in a country town 
than in a city. 
And when r Job—feminine Job espe- 
ctally—is sitting in the ashes of desolation, 


(isparagingly up the sufferer’s past. behav- 
m ; 


Now, Eliphas and Co., were not wanti 
in Windborough socety, and in the case 
John and Margaret soon qoseeer ‘the rift 
in the lute ;” and being low, inean souls, 
they set to work to a low, mean cause 
for it, having no idea of the ber love be- 
tween man = name DA anes 

They were three m e spinmers, 
who had failed to enter the holy estate of 
- yaaa in spite of an earnest desire to 

60 


When the roses of youth and riches were 
no longer for them, t 
culled the cbhrysan 
tumn ; but, alas! even those sad and acent- 
leas flowers weredenied thein. 

So .these three bad been soured, or rather 
were unloved throught e certain sourness 
of ucaees > masculine — of 
mankin sagacity enou to per 
ceive and to avoid. ’ ° 

Miss Mcws, Miss Brown, and Miss Jones 
were friends, and much of the miachief is 
Windborough inight be traced to them. 

For instance, had they net discovered Mr. 
Blight the curate's shameful flirtation with 
a ° rns ant beep was Dr. En- 

erby taking to his o ng ways again! 
If be had inarried a sensible, intellectual 

rson, she ht have cured him care 
ully looking rhim; but now his at- 
tending the ge pate the Book Ciub 
witbout his wife, and walking home with 
little Miss Fry and her Quaker wmotber, 
pease no good. So they said, shaking their 


This was alter morning service on Sun- 
day, and they resolved that on Mo 
moruing, while the doctor was away on 
gua they would call and enlighten his 
wife. 

“It will do her good, poor thing,”’ they 
remarked. 

So the three came on Monday - morning, 
and, after a few coimmon-places, Mies Moss, 
who was a faded beauty, and therefore the 
bitterest, began. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Enderby, we can 
see that you are suffering, poor dear, and 
no wonder !”’ 

Margaret looked at them, bewildered. 
“IT aun quite well,”’ she said. 

‘‘But about the doctor, iny dear; wo have 
known him so long, and understand his 
ways. If you had n a little more exper- 
jenced you would have looked better after 
your busbaud."’ 

‘But be is not ill,”” answered the wife, 
still more bewildered. 

‘‘Not in body,”’ remarked Miss Brown, 
with a significant simile ; “but in mi a 
mean ; he pays great attention tothe Frys 
next door, you know.” 

“And Miss Fry is very pretty,”’ added 
Miss Joes. 

Ifshe had not been so angry, 
would have laughed ; John had ed 
home with their neighbors twice, and she 
was very fond of them. John might not 
love her; that she had found out, she 
thought ; but sbe knew him to be the very 
soul of honor. She was generally so quiet 
that when her anger blazed out y were 
startled. 

“Will you be so gc»! as to leave my hus- 
band’s rs alone ?”’ she said. 

“If you wish to be wicked, there is no 
need to show such bad taste as to come here 
and eudeavor to do harin.”’ 

And then they, feel:ng that for once the 
had been vanquished, quickly twok r 
de ure, But their words bad left a sting 
behind them. 

Was it a0 visible, then, even to these 
sips—the fact that she had found out some 
time ago, nainely, thit she was not to him 
all that he was to her? When she had dis 
covered it she had determined to take 
thankfully what he could give; but, alas! 
beloved, who who will be grateful fora few 


| cruinbs seeing afuli ineal beyond? The 

hunger of the soul cannot be stifled ; it cries 
out tor food. 

Well, she tried not to blame bin ; be had 

staken his feeling for her, and was tired 

nere was ver moy 

ver i her husband of that visit. 

though she believed he regretted his mar 

riage ; she only clung to the child—such a 

frail little reed to lean upon. And one day 

it broke. 


| of the summer. 


It was a Sunday—one of those sweet days 
in the late autumn which nature saves out 
The trees had lost their 
leaves, and the sunshine showed all their 
Se ged beauty of mere 
ich had been hidden by the foliage, 
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The aaters and red geranioms still 
the sheltered A ball 


was lying on the frosty gras, but the tiny 
Sngers thet had pla ed with it would never 
toush itenore, lor Baby Jack was ng fast 
toe Land in which, jet us not may no 
toys tor the children. . 
eu remem Martin Luther's letter 

a Hana, in which he tells ane On 
1 paradine, with toys, whips, 
ond drammyané child delights. 

This litsie child was dying of croup. 

Hie imether could only 
form on her knee, while John knelt beside 
her trying assiess remedies to coinfort 
ber 


At last be stood still, looking down 
sorrowfully at the signs of ebbing life. 

Suddenly he knelt and touched the little 
clenched hand with his oo heavy 
teats plashed down upon it—his dear little 


bov. 
It was hard! 
bent forward. 
**You do love hiin, John!" 
She was jesious for biin that he should 
have his full share of love before he 


went. 

John anderson, and his look answered 
her. 

What instinct had made her ask ? 

The fluttering breath grew shorter and 
shorter, 

It was near the end now, and little Jack 
opened bis eves and said, jor the first and 
last the, quite cleariy— 

“Mamina.” 

Theat wes all she was to have—the one 
word, and the angels would have the 
rest. 


Terribte; awfully inj sterious death had 
borne sway the spirit ofthe babe, and left 
only the little body cold and white asa 
snow-wreath. 

Bat a sinile hovered on the tiny 
face. 


“And the bellsofthe city rang again,”’ 


said Join, sofiy. 

Mecgeres could weep then, and the nurre 
took the dead child froin her arins, and 
went softiv out, slitting the door. 

So Jobn comforted his wife, but ber grief 
grew silent. 

She was gentle to him, but her thoughts 
were with the child. 

She told herself that it was better that he 
should be with the angels, and he would 
sing hyinns,and perhaps play in the golden 
streets. 


But she had a burt feeling, for he would 
never be ber own baby ayain. 

Mothers’ bearts are bungry things, and 
she teltas she had nothing left. 

Her busband divined this mixed teelin 
bat in the shyness of his new love could 
not —— her silence. : 

A awhile her strength failed. 

And, in — anxiety he brought her 
back to overleigh, to the old rooms 
that had been bowered by the apple blos- 


soins, 

But blogsoms and birds were all gone 
now, 

Here Margaret grew restless, 

Her thoughts turned froin little Jack for 
the first time and the aflernoon after they 
came, she wandered out by herself to the 
woods above the house. 

The sun was shining, and there were one 
or two daisies !n the grass. 

She stooped and guthered them 

Her baby had been very fond of them, 
and she bad made hiin so many chains of 
themin the past summer, and he had 
a thein, with bis little coo just likes 
bird. 

Sne went on, 
late, 

She started. 

Here was the place where John had ask- 
ed her to be his wife, and with a pang she 
resnembered the intensity of her joy. 

Ab! how the petals had fallen frofir the 
flowers, 

Tt had been unjust for John to take her 
without loving her. ‘ 

He had sought her and wooed her, and 
now she was 80 lonely. 

She beard his step, and turned to hide 
from him. 

But the trees were bare now, 

Half curiously she looked at him. 

He had not seen her yet,for his eyes were 
bent on the ground. 

Uneoonscious of her presence, he took no 
pains to hide his despondency,and she could 
see how grief-worn was the handsome, 
kindly face. 

gery aegery 
self, and ol 


dyed-eyed and deso- 


him thasshe forgot her- 
strong love sLonein her 


eyen. 

He looked up, #nd saw her pale and thin 
in ber biack dress. 

But there wasthatin those eyes which 





drew hin to herto murmur in her ears 
how much he loved her, and she turned to | 
bim as she had never done before. 
“I am not worth 
also jJearnt the divine burnilitv. 
So the bitter changed 
a woet. 
Not suddenly; for it took sometime for 
Margaret w lose ber jealousy of the an- 
gels. 


entirely 


dear,’’ he said, having | 
| 


0 | 


And that time was chronicied in her soul | Proposing, and to 


How he was Thwarted. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








position by any 
ineana. 
Re ae = mane Pocky of many such, 
and oy eu. the reading. 

But things genes when are = actor 
in the draina, instead & nere specta- 
tor. 

young men in the same 


| was not a novel 


Here were two 
office in love with the same girl, and thet 
girl their master’s hter. 

Anice Brindley was worth winning. 

She was nineteen, si but graceiul of 
figure, open and charining of countenance, 
and w were there any dreainy 
grey, eyes like Amice’s elsewhere in crea- 
tion 

Moreover, she was the old ship-owner's 
o- child and heiress. 

verybody in Stowport knew that Jabez 
Brindiey's nest was softly feathered. 

It was the latter fact, used to fancy, 
that gave ine my angry jealousy of Frank 
Sollar. 

I believed him to be a were adventurer, 
wooing Amice for her money. 

For myself it is truth to say that I should 
have sought her with as much eaygern 
and fifty tiimesthe confidence, if she 
been penniless. 

But it was likely to prove a vain chase tor 
both of as. 

We had little besides prospects to ofter to 
any tnaiden. 

he even were extremely 
— and unsubstantial. — 

rank Sollar professed himself the heir 
to a Cornish estate long in Chancery, ata 
reference to which his shrewd eioployer 
would undoubtedly have sneered. 
I bad a rich uncle, who had assisted 

ly in my education. 

ut I had offended him by a refusal to 
read for the Bar, and he had wore obliging 


nephews. 
Ep celech was equally uncompromis 


ing. 

We often met Aiice. 

Jabez Brindley was an unpretending,old- 
fashioned merchant, whose house ot busi- 
ness was still his home. 

He night have bullt avilla, like other 
Stowport magnates,on Camp Hill, over- 
looking both sea and land. 

But he — the gioomy quietade of 
North Nelson street, and Amice was fre- 
quently in and out of No. 80 by the private 
entrance. 

Occasionally she would call upon her 
father, or leave some message in our of- 
tice. 

One or the other of us, if the coast was 
clear, would then obtain a shy smile and 
half a dozen words of decorous common- 
place. 

In adroitness, as well asin personal a 
pearance, Frank Sollar had by far the as. 
vantage of tne. 

His address was easy, and hit the ba 
mean between politeness and servi - 


it . 

He certainly improved his position month 
by month with Mr. Brindley, andI began 
to fear with Arnice also. 

What if after all he should carry off the 
prize? 

It was notsimnply that I loved Arnice, 
and recoiled atthe idea of another's vic- 


tory. 

Thad come, in spite of Frank's circum- 
spect conduct in the office,to entertain very 
grave suspicions of his steadiness. 

I rarely saw him after business hours,and 
one or two of ny friends had recently ask- 
ed the questions which hinted at gambling 
difficulties. 

It would break my darling’s heart to find 
herself the wite of a profligate. 

To prevent such a consuinuiation I would 
risk inuch. “ 

One dull October morning—I well re- 
meinber how persistently the rain was beat- 
ing against our winduws—a tiny slip of 

r fluttered out of Frank's pocket with 
Dis handkercbiet, and lodged at my 
feet. 

I picked it upand returned it, and as I 
did so ny eyes alinost inechanically rested 
on the name ofan Atlantic steamship, the 
Queen Scotia,and upon a date, October 16th, 
three days hence. 

Frank Sollar scanned my face with a pe- 
culiarly scrutinizing expression, and seeim- 
ed strangely cont 

But he said— 


“Thank you,” quietly enough, and the 
incident drop into at least temporary 
oblivion. 


That was Monday. 


Ou the toilowing Wednesday I learnt 
that Ln eante peril had reached and passed 
a cri 


My fellow clerk had oeen despatched to 
the South Wharf, and on bis way had {fal- 
len in with Ainice. 

Having more at stake than an outsider 
dreamed of, aud believing that by this time 
his inanilold excellences had inade their due 


; impression, he seized tae oppostunity of 


his intense chagrin 


as, “the winter our baby died, and I first | Amice rejected bim. 


knew how dear 1 was to John.” 
—— & ~<—e— 
Marvelous Restoration. 


‘Lbe curesthatare being 
Si., pemeget ple, in Consuinption, Catarrh 
Nevralgiw, Bronchitis, Rbeumatiam, an 
all cBrupic dimeuses, by their new vitallzing 
Treaueut. are b marvelous. If you 
are 6 sufferer frow any disease which your 
puysician bas failed to care, write for infor- 
mation abous their new Treatinent, and it 
will be promptly sent. 
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He came back with a look upon his faces 
that was reaily terrible in its suggeative- 


ness of wrath, and baffled greed, and inci- | 
pient despair 
l noticed it and was very much _bewil- 


dered, 
At that moment I had no interpretations 


ready. 

Frand Sollar detected my glance of in- 
quiry, aud wLen we were alone gave ine an 
outiine of what had happened. 

He wisbed me to suppose that the 
of wounded love constitated 
wos. 


| 
| ne eaid 








| to Frank * 


“1 am not good enough for her, suppose,” 
MAS ifshe has not wealth enough for 


| two!’ 


‘Probably she knew her father would ob- 


“He'd have come round ifsbe had been 
determined.” 

Words of confort on my part would have 
been hypocritical, so I remained perfectly 
silent. 


“Now, sooner or later, I shall have to 
leave,” he continued, with asharp side-flash 
of his steely eyes. 

“It anust be uncomfortable else ?’’ 

“Exactly. 

“But I’ve a respite at present. 

“Amice has promised not to say anything 
for, at any rate, a few weeks.” 

Agaia | beid iny peace, and if Frank Sol- 
lar had been lees aveorbed in bis own anxie- 
ties he would have observed a hot flush on 
my cheeks. 

his free use of that Christian name an- 
noyed ine exceedingly. 

A second later a ring caine atthe bell, 
—- our couversation was of course broken 
off. 
I went home in wonderfully blithe spirits 
that evening. A great load was lifted from 
my mind. 

That fate might ultimately write failure 
on my own suit likewise (that is, if I ever 
dened test it) I knew surely enough. 

But, at all events, one unting fear 
had been removed, one danger averted. 

Youth is sanguine, and very quickly 
elated. 

The morrow was destined to be a busy 


day. 
One of Mr. Brindley’s largest vessels had 
arrived in port irom a lengthened voy- 


“tThe crew of the Helena had tobe paid 
off. 

This wasa task invariably fulfilled by 
the old inerehant in person. 

I think he liked to see the gleam of satis- 
faction steal over the bron faces. 

Otbet payments were due,and the amount 
of gold sent for from the Stowport bank 
was abnorially a 

It was Frank llar’s duty, as senior 
clerk, w go for this punctually at the stroke 
of nine. 

The messenger had been despatched 
nbout half an hour, and I was sitting at my 
desk, reg both his return and the en- 
try of Mr. Brindley from the rear, when a 
town acquaintance sighted ine. 

He crossed the street and stepped 


in. 

“Allalone, Johnny Ryle, and chewing 
the sweet cud of reflection ?’’ he said. 

“Alone certainly, jast now, Marsh,” I 
answered. 

“But with very little time for meditating 
on a ——, eusemem, 

“An they areo ees 
what could be better od 

“That they should be honestly your hum- 
wen et ril a t ith 

Cc) merrily, and went on w 
his li at beorted banter. 

Suddenly the vision of Sollar’s vacant 
desk seemed togive him an idea—as it 
chanced, an ijnportant ore. 

“Anything special afoot with your office 
chum, this morning ?’* he asked. 

“I met him tearing down Bridge. Street 
in a treinendous burry."’ 

i stared in bewildered surprise. 

Down Bridge Street was towards the rail- 
way station, and away from both bank and 
office. 

Frank Sollar could have no lawful busi- 
ness in that direction on his present er- 
rand. 

And then what I must always consider a 
flash of sheer intuition my 
inind. 

1 linked this revelation with the repulse 
Frank had suffered from Amice Brindley, 
and with the characters on the accidentally 
dropped note. 

I read meditated crime and flight in this 
singular conduct. 

ere was scanty time in which to baffie 
it. 

I fancy my friend thoughtI had gone 
suddenly mad, as he saw me fling to and 
lock a safe, seize ny hat, and, withont a 
syllable ot explanation, hyat full speed 

own the seal. 

A poli tion was directly on my rou 
and Thad sufficient presence of ied . 
call there, hurriedly cor. vey my suspicions, 
and take an inspector with me. 

‘-We shall be five mninutes too late,” he 
said, as we both panted under the railway 
= 
. “The express for Liverpool leaves at 

.40. 

“It is five minutes beyond that now.” 

The same fear was in iny own brain. 

“We can but see,’’ I answered. 

A shrill whistle was heard. 

Waiting-rooms and ticket office were 
alike deserted. 

We reached the platform, and the ex- 
press was in the very act of moving 
out. 

She had been delayed by a leakage of the 
engine, and an insufficiency of water. 

nspector Geyworth gesticulated wildly 


| to the small arinyof railroad officials, and 


they in turn attracted the attention of the 
driver. 


Power was reversed, and slowly~ the 


serpent-like inass crawled down the line 


lh. 

a pele Oe breath in intense excite. 

ment. 
W hat s fool I shoud if my eu 

were unfounded. ney PENS 
Many beads were were put out of the car-, 

riage windows to detect the cause of this 

fresh sto and one of these belonged 


- 





- Our met, and his of 
a ee ee 
The poor doubly defeated .wreteh knew 
On 1° sundcnnainian at 
. ean 
‘ the ou meen teat bet Gee ren 
isposal, t false moustache, and 
ulster buttoned close up to the chin, oe 
onto’ be bean deinen to reach Liverpoo 
e au 
be would, nodoubt, have gone on ee 
the Queen Scotia in an assumed name, and 
in outward semblance quite a different 


man. 
“This is Lo fistian, I believe?” said the 
nspector calmly. 

I nodded. 4 


“Sorry totrouble you to off 
jeeeey for afew hours, Ah tae Sollar”” he 


Frank’s teeth chattered in his head. 
He out in blank silence, and his 
— 


with the released 

The case was very clear against him, and 
a cominittal followed. 

He had becoine beavily involved in so- 
called ‘‘debts of bonor,”’ soine of them mad- 
ly incurred on the re tation that he 
was about to warry the shipowner’s daugh- 


ter. 
After Amice had refused him, every 
honorable avenue of escape seemed cut 


off. 

He decided for theft—and a . 

Mr. Brindley warwly nked me 
when the w story had been made 


plain. 
“And my daughter tells me that,actually, 
the villain Prem om make heran offer 3 
marriage, a few days before,” said Mr. 
Brindley. 

“His insolence must have been un- 
bounded.”’ 

I telt a warm wave of color surging up to 
my tein ples. 

had saved the old man probably five 

thousand dollars, 

je or never, was my opportunity, I 


“I ton’t wonder that one should fall 
. love with Miss Brindley, sir,’ gasped 


“T myself have done it.” 

The merchant was nottaken back nearly 
ro) ry as I had feared. 

“Another ofthem ?”’ he said drily. 

“Well, Jobn Ryle, you’ve served me 
honestly enough. 

“IT know sation against you. Try your 
chance.”’ 

That evening I had a lengthy consulta- 
tion with Amice, and, if I had never before 
known the height of earthly happiness, it 
seemed to me that she taught it to me. 

ao eog. “Brindley & Ryle,’ is the name 
ofthe North Nelson street firm, and my 
rich uncle may do with his wealth exactly 
what he pleases. 





FATHER To A LORD.—But little is known | 
of Lord Audley’s early life. 

Even the-place and the date of his birth 
are unknown, though it is very safe‘ to say 
that he first drew the breath of lifein Es- 


sex. 
He entered the Inner Temple in 1526, In 
1529 he was Speaker of the House of Com- 


inons, 
- In Sen Seweigs won the favor of the King 
—Hen III.—he was knighted; and in 


1583 he ine Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, which office he retained while he con- 
tinued to live. 

His family name was Ticknesse. The el- 
der Ticknesse, having becoine well bowed 
with Pap. found bimseif very poor, and 
in this situation he applied to his son, Lord 
Audley, for assistance. 

, But the noble lord would not grant 
t. 

He advised his impecunious parent to 
go home and keep hiinself quiet.’ But the 
parent of the noble lord could not jook 
upon the relations between father and son, 
= the duties arising therefrom, in that 

ght. 

He would at least make the reputation of 
his beloved boy help him in business. 

In otber years the elder Ticknesse had 
been a maker and mender of shoes. . 

And now, in his uld age, he toaud a base- 
ment room in the same street of the resi- 
dence of his noble son, and very nearly op- 
posite, which he hired, and put to use ass 
cobbler’s stall ; and he put out a large sign, 
spe this legend, in startling capitals,,upon 

“Boots and Shoes Made and Re- 
paired by P. yTicknesse, Father to Lord 
Audley.’ 

This had the desired effect. _ 
Lord Aadley visited his pare 
by night, and promised him be should 
never want for the i and even lux- 
uries of life, it he would immediately take 
down and burn up that and betake 

himself tv the old home in x. 


a ee rs 


SKILL In THE WoRKsHOP.—To do good 
work the 1 inust bave good bealtb. 


have enfeebled bis hand 
sight, let him at once, and belore soime OF 
ganic troubles appear, take plenty of Hop 
Bitters. His system will be rejuvenated, 
his nerves'strungthened, his sight become 
clear, and the whole constitution be built 
up to a higher working condition. 


— 
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FRENCH women were employed 
harvest tields ot New Hampshire as 
this season. They were reqaired 
sane worksas men, got 
two dollars per day, 
was fully ss satisfactory, 
80. 
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A Broken Trust. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





EDWIN LEIGH,had been married just 
three months, = for — — use a 
junior partner in our nking firm 
oon oi Lockyer, & Co., of Crutched 
Pi ned cause to remember the day when a 
neighdor of ours, a young German imer- 
chant, called, after dusk, atour house— 
Wolseley Place, N. W.—to ask me to take 
charge of a sum, in id chiefly, which he 
had received in t city after banking 


rs. 

mel am called offto France, and start by 
night mail at eight o'clock,” said 1 
friend; “nor do I care to carry so muc 

nid with me ert | the pickpockets of 
Paris, so please pay it In to my account 
when you fi hnw the bank to-imorrow—six 
thousand dollars.” 

1 insisted on giving Hermann Krantza 
receipt for his six thousand dollars. 

“Dat is all nonsense,’’ said the worthy 
the paper I pressed 


Teuton, but he pocke 
z hands and 


upon him, and we shoo 
parted. 

llocked up the bag of money*in my 
dressing-case up-stairs, ae of course, 
to convey it to Crutched riars next 


day. 

Dinner, however, was not over before 
there was a foud peal of the door-bell, and 
I received a pressing letter ) instructions, 
sent by special inessenger, from our prin- 
cipal’s privaie residence. 

Mtr. ebenhatm requested me to start by 
early train next morning for Manobester on 
important business. 

It was the first separation between 
Blanche and myself, and it wasa trial to 
both, for I loved iny young wife dearly; 
however, the journey was necessary, 80 at 
dawn I set off, looking forward with plea- 
sure to My prompt return, and en mean | 
on Blancve to keep an eyeon the 
morocoo case that contained Herr Krantz’s 
deposit. 

was detained at Manchester longer than 
had been expected. 

However, on the third day I reached it, 
the affuirs which I had to arrange were 
satisfactorily settled, and I was able to tele- 
graph to my wife that I should return home 
that night. 

I started. 

The weather—it was winter—had quite 
changed. 

The cold was bitter, and the count 
white with snowdrilts, .while the loud, 
fierce wind brought fresh flakes with 
it. 
Still, wrapping myself in my warm 
ulster, I kept iny place in the railway car, 
cheertully looking iorward to the pleasant 
welcome that awaited me. 

More than once I fell asleep, but always 
mj dreains were of home, the pretty little 
wile, the eager greeting, the warinth, the 
sense Of coimle.t, the glowing fire, tae hot 
supver, for the traveler returned. 

ndon, at last. 

Slowly through the blinding snow did 
my cabinan make his way to Wolseley 
Place, No. 2; but, that haven of once 
reached, I ran like aschoolboy up the 
flay h of the tiny front garden, leav- 
ing grumbling Jehu to follow with the 
portmanteau. 

Sarah, our houseimaid, hurried to answer 
my imputient ring. 

did not, at first, notice the girl’s 
affrighted look, nor the flaring candle, 
snatched off the drawing-room table, in her 
hand. 

Sarah had enough to do to prevent the 
candle from being extinguished, while I 
had to push hard at thec — door, be- 
fore, along with treshening wind and driv- 
ing snow, I could effect an entrance. 

“You seem surprised, Sarah,” I said. 

“Oh, sir, you don’t know what itis. No, 
there’s nobody there,’’ she said wildly, as 1 
rushed tothe drawing-room, the door of 
which was ajar, une candle on the trim ta- 
ble, the fire extinct,*tne room empty and 
cheer!ess. 

I left Sarah to receive my portinanteau 
= pay the cabman, and dashed up- 

rs. 
There, in my wife’s bed-room, a bright 
fire burned, candies flickered, and kind, 
Senge Dr. Blandford stood before the 
re. 

There was astrong odor of ether and 
other drugs, and the medicine-cnest stood 
open on a side-table. 

Stretehed on the bed, her pretty head al- 
most buried ainong the soit pillows, but in 
the same dress sbe must have worn that 
day, lay Blanche. ° E 

en she heard my step and my voice, 
her hysterical sobs redoubled, and it was 
almost in a shriek that she cried out— 

“Do not ask it, Edwin; no, no, 1 cannot 
tell-you. 

a not question me,or it will kill 
me ” 

l soothed my poor darling as well as I 
could, but my efforts seeming useless, I 
turned to the doctor, who drew ine aside. 


“There has been, it appears, ny dear sir, | 


an audacious robbery here,’’ hesaid, in a 
OW Voice. 

I started. 

“And poor little Mra. Leigh, who alone 
Witnessed it, as I gather,’’ went on the doc- | 
tor, “bas received a severe shock to nerves 
naturally weak. 

“l have done my best, but I am sure her 
husband’s p ia,tfie surest cure.” 


in, with some troubie, Dr. Blandford 
contrived to administer restoratives, and 
then jeft his patient In uny cha 
Sitting down beside iny wile, I gontly 
took ber band in mine, with auch lov- 








ing talk tried to draw from her what had 
thus alarined her. 

But when I spoke indignantly of the 
scoundrel who had frighteved her, and 
talked of sending at once for the pulice, 
Blanche started up, and clasped her hands 


imploringly. 

“Ob, no, she shrieked 
out. 

“Edwin, dear Edwin, say nothing to the 
police. - 
“He must not be pursued. 


no—never !”’ 


Pb bim go—pray, pray, let him go 
This, I felt, was most extraordinary. 
Why sbould I let a thief go, if he could 

aT yo 1d Blan he 

nd what cou poor c 
mean ? vm 


I began, forthe first time, to wonder of 
what the stolen property could have con- 


That there had been a real robbery I could 
not doubt. 

But, unless some impudent snatcher had 
slipped In to abscond with a few spoons, or 
burglars had been busy, I could not guess 
the tneaning of the disturbance. 

Mechanically I glanced around the room, 
and inissed from its accustoined place m 
big dressing-case—new and hawdsome, wish 
its silver mountings and nt loek— the 
very case in which, before starting for 
Manchester, I had secured Hermann 
Krantz's money. 

Where was the case now? 


“Blanche, love,” said I, anxiously, and 
in a quivering voice, “surely, the dressing- 
case ” 


“Yes, ves,”’ she cried out,again wringing 
her hands, with a long wail of agony ; 
“cruel, pa it is that! 

“But spare bim—pray do not set any one 
to hunt him down—notif you love me— 


Edwin, pray, pray!" 

And then ber b rical attack became a 
Peron sin of so violent a nature that Dr. 

landford had again to be sent for, and be 
had trouble enough to calm, by skill and 
care, the violent agitation under which poor 
Blanche now suffered. 

“There inust be no more talk of an excit- 
ing character to-night. 

‘‘My patient must fhave absolute repose,”’ 
said the good ductor, when he came down 
on tiptoe to where I sat before the rekindled 
fire in the lonely drawing: rvom, to tell me 
that Blanche had sunk inw an uneasy 
slumber, and that Sarah was with bor. 

Whata night I spent! 

No sleep visited me, after the fatigue of 
iny journey, so profound. was ny wretched- 
ness. 

TI was a ruined man, I felt; ruined and 
disgraced, for I could no more replace tlie 
six thousand dollars left in iny care by the 
German—bimself not rich—than I could 
ee any reasonable explanation of the rob- 

ry. 


y wife’s behavior was so singular, and 
her anxiety lest the villain who had made 
off with this large sum—the loss of which 
meant ruin to our prospects—should be 
captured, was so inexplicable, that the sus- 
picions of the world at large would cling to 
us both. 

I felt myself miserable and perturbed. 

What could Blanohe’s evident sympathy 
with the robber imply, unless indeed the 
sudden shock had disordered her brain ? 

The early post brought mea letter from 
Paris. 


My friend, Krantz,Zinformed me cheer- 
fully that he tound a lengthened tour in 
France would be required in the interests 
of his frm, and that be was writing by the 
saine post to our banking house in Crutched 
Friars, to request that the letter of credit 
on Rouen & Lyons, might be sent out to 
him forthe amount of six thousand dol- 
lars. 

“The sum you paid in for mewill be 
handy, now,”’ said the unconscious Ger- 
map. 

I groaned aloud as I read tne words, 

“Your inistress is asleep?’’ I asked of 
Sarah. 

The arswer wasinthe affirmative; nor 
until I had the doctor’s approval, could I 
venture to disturb my sick wife by ap- 
proaching her. 

M7 task was clear before me, and it was 
no pleasant one. 

I must be at our office at the usual time, 
more as a self-accused culprit than as a col- 


league. . 

“Certainly, I had been guilty of nothing 
worse than carelessness. 

But then a banker has no right to be care- 


less. 

And much of the affair could not be ex- 

lained. . 

. Blanche’s behavior presented a riddle not 
to be guessed. 

My object was to insure Herr Krantz 
against loss, and to entreat that the firm 
would advance the incney due to bim, de- 
ductng the amount from my annual share 
in the profits. 

Still, six thousand dollars! 

“We willtaketime to think of it, Mr. 

igh,” said the principal. 
aed, good-naturedly, he advised ine to 


go home, since, in the present condition ot | 


iny mind and spirits, I was unfit for the 
ruutine of ny daily duties. : 

I reached boine, and met r. Bland? 
at the garaucn £4 

You will fin Mrs eig 4 er 

he said, pa | 

And, indeed, I found my dear wile calin- 
er, though pale and tremblinz. 


Clearly, i> would be rash to allude, for 
the present, to the robbery. 

I spoke soothingly ber,and I.could not 
have been half an bour in the room before 
a telegram was brought to ine. 

It was addressed to Bilanebe, and came 


from Liverpool. 


“I know nobody In Liverpool,” she said 


wonderingly. 

“You ms | it, Edwin.” ° 

1 did read it. 

It was from the Chief Superintendent of 
the Liverpool police, and informed Mrs. 


Leigh that, early that morning, as the 
steainship Arizona was sailing for New 


York, a passenger, a young nan, embark- 
ing had slipped from the landing into 
the river, and when his body was re 


covered life was coinpletely extinct. 


Strapped to bis waist was al morocco 
Coommnrraant, with silver motintings and a 


patent lock. 

In the side-pocket of his coat was found a 
letter, stain and reudy to be posted, ad- 
dressed to Your at- 


lanche, and “one 
fectionate brother, Jasper girey.” 
“Jasper Langtrey !"’ 

At the sight ot that name a light broke in 


pon ine. 
Of my wife's relations, who lived in the 
country, I had seen but little. 

Yet 1 bad heard of the one binck sheep of 
the family,a scainpish brother of Blanche’s, 
who had caused sorrow and shame to bis 
surroundings, and, baving made England 
too hot to hold him, was sup 1 to be 
leading a gold-digger's life in Australia. 

He, then, was the thief, as Blanche, when 
she hud got over her first natural grief at 
the sudden tidings of her erring brother's 
untitnely ending, shudderingly conteased. 

“He had, it seems, lately returned to 
England, but this I was unaware of; jadge, 
then, of iny astonishineut when, yesterday, 
I suddenly saw tim standing beside 
ine, 

“It seemed that, finding the door below 
accidentally upen, Jasper bad entered un- 
seen, and come straight to my room. 

“When my ftirst surprise was over, he 
told tne that, as usffal, he wented money. 

“I offered him tne little I had—the few 
sovereigns in re A purse, 

“He was awlully excited, and demanded 
more. 

“I told him there was no more in the 
house, except the suin left in trust bya 
friend of yours.” 

“You told him that!’ exclaimed I. 

“Yes, that was my inistake,” sobbed 
Blanche, “for his eyes followed imine. 

“Imagine my horror when, seizing on 
the dressing-case with the money, he 
about to leave the room. 

“I screamed and threw myself on my 
knees at his feet, and clung to him, ‘en- 
treating him not to wrong thus iny bhus- 
band and myself, but he pushed me 
violently from him. 

** «T trust to my sister,’ he cried, ‘not to 
make a convict out of her brother,’ and 
then rushed from the room and from the 
house. 

“And what could Ido, Edwin dear— 
it almost drove me mad—what could I 
do?” 

“My r Blanche!” I said, pitying- 
ly, as I took her in my arms and kiss- 
ed her. 

I went to Liverpool, ard there had deliv- 
ered over to me intact, the dressing-case 
which contained tbe Gerinan’s money, 
which I was proud and thankful, on mv re- 
turn to London, to pay into the bank tw 
Herr Krantz’s account. I left directions, 
and the necessary sum, to provide for Jas- 
per’s decent burial. Here is the letter 
which he bad penned : 

“Dear SISTER BLANCHE,—AI! is well. 
I start for America this inorning, per Ari- 
zona packet from Liverpool. I shall send 
this back by the pilot boat when out of the 
Mersey. I trust to you not to betray ine, I 
will re y the money whenlI have made 
my ipile. I rely on you not Ww betray 
me. 


“Your affectionate Brother, 
“JASPER LANGTREY.”’ 


I need not say that this letter, which I 
carried back to iny wife,cleared away every 
doubt between us—everv doubt froin in 
mind. My Blanche and I have continued, 
as before,the indst trustful and the happiest 
couple of any thatI know. Herr Krantz 
did not learn until bis return to England, 
some tnonths afterwards, the danger he bad 
so narrowly escaped. 

_—_—_— —-—>> oe ———O—té—CC 

TaLKIna TO GIRLS.— Artemus Ward, 
delivering «a lecture once in a certain town, 
was asked by the principal of a young 
ladies’ high school inthe place to pay a 
visit to her {nstitution the next day. He 
went and made the girls a speech. While 
walking to the acadetny a horse took’ tright 
and went tearing over the pavement with 
what Artemus called ‘the fore-quarters” of 
a wagon clattering at his heels. This inci- 
dent Arteinus ingeniously utilized in his 
address. Said he, “Tne vehicular elope- 
ment which has just taken place, young 
ladies, has furnished us with a timely topic 
ot discourse. Young ladies’ seininaries are 
always exposed to runaways. Once, when 
traveling with ny show,I caine upon a 
teinale institute. Atevery window there 
were ladders, and lads too, as to that. Man- 
ly perpendiculars carrying fainting bori- 
zutals to the ground. ‘Fire! fire!’ I 





shouted. ‘None ot that,’ replied a selemn 
voice froin the orehard. “There ain’t no 
fire ; theso are only young fellows toy ecee. 
off with their sweethearts.’ There is mora 
entertainment for nan and beast in this 
naway No horse, if attached to a wagor 
is ; ‘a CATA y atiacneda to it Wiis ‘a2 
sway with but the inore a young man js 
attached oa young woinan the more ke 
will run away with her, leaving no trace, 


in tact, none of the harness, behind. Young 

a since I have stood before your Deau- 

tiful faces I have lost soinething, and if you 

| or the boy that sweeps out should find a red 

object looking like acoral breastpin that 

has been stepped on, you may know it is 
rt."” 


my poor, busted hea 
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Scientificand Useful. 
colle or uneotiod Hite Whey EW ben 


' When 
mounted on a reel the latter should 
turned on a spindle to pay off the rope. 
When forwarded in a coil without reel 

it over the Nike «a wheel and ran 


off the rope in tims ° All untwisting 
must be avoided. “ave ore 


PROTECTING THE py empl a intro 
skin from discoloring after « blow 

take a iitsle dry starch or arrow root 
inere! it with Gnid water 

it on the injared part. This must be 
immediately, so as to prevent the 
the air upon skin. However, it 

— some hours aiterwards 
e 


A Lamp-ExTinouisasr.—Two extin- 
guishing plates, hinged under cop and 
near the wick-tube, are 
arms which project outwards 
oblique slots in a cane 
wire, which extends down 
side of the lamp and ita stand. 
supplied with a handle or knob, by means 
cause the two Sxtingulabiag pleten tn, Aiies 
cause two 
on the wica-tabe and thee put ous a) bt. 


to 
A spring surrounding of wire re 
stores t different paria of the apparatus to 
A 





3 


ie 


: 


their normal cond ° 

UNDER Pesan fine ~ _boasitce 
apparatus for use in imines 
is recommended by the British ‘Home. 
retary. It consists of an ai bt maak 
cunnected by valves with a ¥ carried 


on the back, and containing a supply of 
and soda. bane using the 


The w 
twenty nds, 
and it is stated when charged S wenld one. 
tain life for four hours. ‘ 
StTKe1-lRon.—SMeel-iron is a new prod- 
uct useful for rails, armor-plates, anvils, 
fire-proof safes, and soon. It is an intimate 
union of iron and steel pieces, mak. one 
ness. The iron and steel may be by 
side, alternate, or one may enelose the 
other. It is made by dividing « cast-iron 
mould into two a thin sheet uf iron 
securely tixed in it. The fluid steel aswell 
as the fluid wrought-iron are poured into 
the double mould, one into each y 
and the separating plate unites them into 
one by welding. The separato: must 
must not be so thin as to burn through and 
allow the molter asaes to combine; and 


if too thick it does not attain the rt 
welding heat. The dimeusions of the 
are theretore a point of great ° 


Parts of machinery and tools subject to 
great pressure and vibration are best made 
uf this material. 


Farm and arden. 


——— 


ELECTRICITY FoR KBALKING.—And now 
it is announced thata new cure has been 
found for balking in horses. It is simple, 
being only the application of electricity. 
The electric battery is placed in the car- 
riage and wires ched to the horses bit 
and crupper. When tiie horse balks the 
electric current is turned on and the horse 
is cured. 

Buin KERS.—The Lancet stoutl Tone 
the practice of putting blinkers oe reen. 
It says: “It seems to us that they are use- 
less, ugly, and, to soine extent, injurious 
to the eyewght. The inmost beautiful feature 
of the horse is the eye. If it were not ‘hid 
from our gaze’ it would serve to denote 
sickness, pain, or pleasure. Many a time 
would the driver spare the whip on seeing 
the aniial’s eye.”’ 


UTILIZING Pt caTo VINES—AD pay 
advises the savin, uf late potato vines for 
covering strawberry beds in winter, and 
adds: ‘Spread them thinly over the ground 
late in the fall, and they will afford suffi- 
cient protection through the cold weather. 
When spring coines —y 4 will be found so 
rotted away 4s not to interlere with the 
growth of the piants. They bave also the 
advantage of containing no weed seeds. 

WATERMELON Sy RuP.— A southern wri- 
ter says that those who have never eaten it 
have no idea how delicious and pleasant 
flavored watermelon syrup is; itis next to 
maple syrupand far su perior ww thesorgbuin 
mo having none of its strong taste. 
Press the juice out of the melons any 
way convenient; it will be about like ma- 
ple sap or sweet cider ; then it is to be boil. 
ed in about the saine way as maple sap is 
inade into syrup. 

HaNaine- BasKkets.—Red ee ae 
can be converted inw these pretty ets 
for laws or es. Two large potas, of 
the ten-inch size will make a handsoimne 

ir. Get asinall brad-awl and giwniet of a 
forge size, and asinall saw-blade set in a 
handle ; work holes in rowsall round the 

ots halfan inch wide (first suftening thein 
by soaking over,night). Give the surtace 
two coats of stone colored paint, then 
sprinkle witt. sand in which mix diamond 
dust or frosting ; or paint white, and dust 











with marble or stonecutter’s sand mixed 
with frosting ; this will give a surface like 
sts or marble, as may be desired. 

we 


Ayer’s Ague Oure is the only remedy 
known, which is certain to cure Fever and 
Ague permanently, by expelling the mala- 
rial poison which uces the dixeass. I¢ 
does this surely and leaves no ill effects 
upon thesystem. Nothing msot 
po tae and ene | as the salad 

return of the alternate ontis, fever and 
sweating, peculiar to this disease. 
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THOUGHTLEM TOM. 


BY 


Neaeeeonet near" 








PIPKIS. 





dog in the world, and if you knows 

better, v introduce him to me. 

e and t Tom were le 
friepds and piayiellows, but Iam sorry to 
tell the dog had the advantage over 
the boy, inasmuch as the dog always did 
what he was told, and the boy didn't. 


Why, if you only said— 

“Hi, N fete ht," off went ‘he big 
dog at swing,and “fetched it’’ that mo- 
ment. 


And w tell the truth, the bi 

wan Oleh febber ¢ with the g ell 

boy for not running on errands as fast as he 
have done. 


6 had been known to bark ‘loudly at 
biin, then catch hold of the edge of his jac- 
ket in bis teeth, and pull bim slong with 
qr iem when Master Tom has been 

awdling sbout instead of doing =» he was 
bidden. 

Nepture is honest, dignified, kind, loyal, 
and obedient, with something majestic 
about bim, yet be obeys at a word, a sign, 
a look. 

There # nothing in the least majestic 
about Master Tom, with his plamnp rosy 
cheeks and flaxen hair, and yet be is not 
half as obedient as his dog. 

He isa very anery ¥ 
ineans well, but he is as thoughtless asa 
kitten, and so fond of hisown way that be 
does not stop w think whether it isthe right 
<= the wrong. 

nand Nejture were never tired of 
gatnboling together, leaping and rolling 
over on the grass, shouting and barking,to 


their bearts’ content, bot Tom’s imother | 


would not let him throw stones for Nep- 
ture to fetch out of the little luke, because 
he had onee nearly overbalanced hitnself in 
doing so, and tumbied into the water biin- 
self. 

Now it isa delightful thing to senda 

stone skiuuning over the water, and then 
see a brave plunge in after it, swim 
straight for, with a grand buffeting 
against the waves, and bringing it back w 
you, given greatshake, while you juinp 
away screaming with laughter to escape a 
shower-bath of the bright glittering 
drops. 
Tom grambled and cried when his mam- 
ina forbade bim to throw stones, and Nep- 
ture looked at him with much surprise,and 
felt ashained of hitn. 

One day Toin's sister, Phoebe, was left in 
charge of the house, as well as of Tom in 
it, and the charge of the house was in ber 
opinion a joke compared to that of 
‘Tom. 

Especially as on this oceasion he wasin a 
troublesoine mood, 

He bad wanted to go with his parents Le- 
cause they were to spend the day with soine 
friends who hada boy of his own age of 
whom he was tond. 

But little Harry had the measles, and as 
i had never had thei he was left be- 
hind, 

“So atupid,’’ he said,as the carriage drove 
away from the doo, ‘as if I'd get the 
measies if I didn’t choose, and don't 
choose."’ 

“Don't be a goose,"’ replied Phusbe. 


“Do you suppose poor little Harry 
chose ?"" 

“He's not little,’ retorted Toin, “he's as 
big as ine.”’ 

“You are so wonderful big,’’ laughed 
Phebe. 


“I shall be before I've done. Girls always 
keep short and stupid. 

“You're grown up, but when I'm a man 
I shall be ever so much taller than you, 
though you'll be an old woman then; and 
I should be ashamed of inyself if 1 wasn't 
very mueh higher.’’ 

“Run out and psy: and take Nepture 
with you,’ cried Phawbe, laughing good- 
humored|y. 

**Mamma has given ine soine work to do, 
and I don't want to see either of your faces 
till dinner-time." 

Neptare immediately rose from the ru 
where he i his noble linibsa,march 
up to Phonbe, and laid hie nose for a imo- 
inenton her knee, switching bistail about 
in the air vigorously. 

“You old darliny,’’ said she. 

Then be approached Tom, gave one bark, 
and jum out of the low open win- 
dow. 

“Very well,’ said Ton, viciously. 

j “You shan't see my face, then, Miss Po- 
ite. 

“I'll give Nepture a swim in the 
lake,"* 

Aud seizing his hat in bis band he jomp- 
ed out of the window wo, and ran off in the 
direction of the water. 

Nepture gaily bounding round him as 
thev went 

“Ob, what a torment that boy is,"’ sighed 
Pineve, as she also juinped out ofthe win- 
dow, and ran after him. 

“Tom, Tom, you naughty boy, come 
back,’’ she shuuted, but she shouted in 
vain. 


Tom only ran the faster, and Nepture, 
who did not understand what it was all 
about, ran loo 

But Phuwoe had longer legs than Toi’s, 
and alter awhile she overtook hiin, and 


seizing him by the coljar of his jacket, un- 
fortunately caught a vit of his hair in her 
fingers aiong with it, aud the hasty grip 
inade hiin ery with pain. 

He madeasnap at her hand with bis 
map litsle teeth as if he would bave bitten 











ii “Can't you lets fellow alone,” he asked 


‘ sulkily. 

“No, 1 @an’t,”” answered breathicees 
Phebe, “when a fellow is in  iis- 
chief. 


“Now look bere,Tom,you must.inind ine 
while inamina is away. 
“IT won't let you go tw the lake, because 


she doesn't. 

“Nor into the either, beceuse it is 
tho wag 6 ee e, and you might be 
tein ° 


*You shall play in the paddock—you 
know that’s a treat for you. 

*You like the paddock, you can gatner 
your bands tull of buttercups, and you can 
climb the safe old trees, and Daisy and 
Nepture will peep year company.’ 

Daisy was the brindled cow. 

“I'il milk Daisy,” said Toin, in a threat- 
ening manner. 

And with unwilling steps he let bimself 
be almost dragged along by hw sister, hile 
Nepture, just as y to go one way as the 
ober, accumpanied thei. 

“And welcome, if you can,” laughed 
she. 

“Just you try. 

“Daisy's no notion of being milked by 
unaccustoined§ fingers, I can assure 

ou. 
4 “If I were jou J would leave 
alone.”’ 

**Milking’s woman’s work,’’ Tom said 
disdainfully. 

“I'm not going to milk Daisy, I can tell 


you.”’ 
” The paddock was an enclosed field at the 
back of the house. 

It was on the little cliff that overhung the 
lake, but far froin the edge, of which it was 
not even in sight, a grove of trees being 
between. 

A safer place could hardly be imagined 
for a harassed elder sister to leave a trou- 
blesome boy in. 

“Now you are not togo out of the pad- 
dock, remember, except through the gate, 
if you want to come back to the house,”’ 

d Phoebe. 

“Havea good gaine of play, and don't 
worry ine, there's a dear boy,’’ and she 
released him trom her bands as she 
spoke. 

“Oh, yes; I'in such a dear Loy, am I 
not?” answered Tom with much dis- 
dain. 

And so the brother and sister parted, 
litle thinking bow they were to meet 

n. 

Tom atnused himself some time with 
Nepture and Daisy and by climbing the 
trees, 

Then he had a game ot ball with Nepture, 
he throwing his ball, and boy and dog both 
racing alter it. 

At he threw itso recklessly that it 
went right over the paling into the grove 
of trees, and without an instant’s reflection 
right over the pong went Tom alter it, the 
leap being deli htiul. 

Nepture not knowing there was an ob- 
ection, or he would have been the last dog, 

know, to join in the frolic, bounded over 
after him. 

“Hurraa, ny bhearties,’’ cried Tom, and 
like a prisoner released,he wok to his heels 
and ran through the grove toward the edge 
of the cliff. 

But when he did this Nepture knew as 
well as you and I do that he was going out 
of bounds. 

Toin was too full of reckless glee to think 
of this, but shouting and jumping, ran on, 
and Nepture rep too, and as he ran Vv 
sharp barks of warning, and when Toin 
approached the very edge, caught hold of 
his jacketin bis teeth in the way I have 
told you of, and thereby stopped Tom in 
his impetuous career, and tumbled him 
over on his back. 

Tom juinped up laughing. 

+*Bad dog, bad old Nepture,’’ cried he, 
‘lie down.”’ 

And Nepture, angry and_ displeased, 
obeyed, turning his back on Toi, and ina 
dignified manner seemiirg unconscious 
even of his presence. 

But not a bit did merry, naughty Master 
Tom care for that. 

He bad bis ball in his hand and, leanin 
over, he threw hiinself backwards, an 
then flung it into the water below,shouting 
out— 

“Hi, Nepture, fetch !"’ 

As he did so he overbalanced hiinself,just 
in the way his mamma was afraid of, and 
tuinbled headlong from tue cliff, a height 
of sone thirty feet or so, into the lake. 

Nepture took no notice whatever of the 
“Hi, Nepture, fetch !"’ but kept his back to 
Tum, and bis head in the air, just as if he 
bad not spoken at all. 

Hs was not going to be at the beck and 
call of a naughty boy, or to nelp hii dis- 
obey orders, 

But when the great splash came in the 
water, and a little frightened scream with 
it, it was quite another inatter. 

Up juinped the dog. 

In one moment be bad looked over the 


her 


| cliff. 


Seeing what had happened—seeing the 


| whirl and disturbance in the lake below, 
| and then a poor little flaxen head and pair 


| of terrified arms flung into the air, he 
bravely took the leap hi:nself. 
The next noment you might have seen 


alter a struggle to recover from the shock— | 
swimming,!I had al:nost said nanfully—but | 


I mean dogfully, with rapid strength in the 
direction, far off now, where the disturb- 
ance in the water showed that poor Tom 
was again rising to the surface. 

Poor Tom indeed, fortunate Tom, happy 
Tom to have a dog like Nepture to look ai- 
ter bim. = a 

ht ahead swam the good ww 
cane where Tom was drowni perz- 
ed the choking, suffocating, sin Little 


: 








fellow, just before it was too late, and 
dragged bim along by his clothes throu h 
the water, till he him safely on t 
shore. 


Brave old Nepture, he was ready to lie 
down by the boy's side when be bad him 
there, so tired and out of breath was be 
through the exertion. 

But he was too light of heart and 
triumphant at what he had done to lie 
down and rest, and gaimboled and leaped 
about round Tom instead, ing sharp 
loud barks as he did so, till it suddenly 
struck biim that it was very odd and stupid 
of Master Tom to lie there like a log,instead 
of being as light at heart and lively as be 
was. 

Then tie snufled over the boy's wet cold 
face with his big friendly nose, and at once 
making up his mind that there was some- 
thing wrong, set off for tne house. 

Phoebe sat in the breakfast-parlor, busy 
with the work her mother had leit ber to 
do, enjoying,the sweet suumer day, and 
singing softiy to herself. 

Then something darkened the window, 
and she raised ber eyes see Nepture leap 
in breathless, his tongue banging frown his 
:nouth, and rushing along like a hunted 
creature. 

But that could not be, she saw, ‘or there 
was noone pursuing him, agd Nepture 
was not adog to run away if there 
were. 

Up to Phoebe he came, and whining _piti- 
fully, caught held of ber dress with his 
teeth, aud dragged at it. 

“Oh, Nepture !’’ she cried in good-huinor- 
ed reinonstrance. 

“It is a muslin nress, you'll tear it, you 
naughty dog you.”’ 

And putting out her hand she fondled his 
head. His head was soaking wet. 

He was drenched. 

His eyes shone with exciteinent, he pant. 
ed, yet he would nut keep still, but dragged 
at her pretty blue muslin flounces with his 
teeth, and whined entreatingly through his 
expanded nostrils. 

pang of terror shot into Phcbe’s 
heart. 

“Ob, Tom! Tom !’’ she cried, and sprang 
to her feet. 

Nepture evidently understood that she 
had caught the truth,and bounding through 
the window, looked at her over his shoul- 
der, and barked loudly. 

The next moment Phosbe was at his 
side. 

Then they both of them ran. 

Nepture leading, and Phoebe tolowing 
close bebind. 

There they found Tum lying by the side 
ot the lake, to all .appearances quite 
d 


Ob, how sad it was to see his round ros 
face white and set, the merry eyes sensed. 
and his restless busy limbs still and mo- 
tion less ! . 

Phoebe clasped him in her arms, and 
Nepture bounded round. and round 
her. 

A lad was there, too, a farmer’s son, who 
helped them all he Id, and assisted 
Phoebe to carry the y back to 
house. 

They made a slow procession,very differ- 
ent iron the race to get there. 

Tom was not a very light burden, and 
Nepture followed the three ina downcast 
manner, his tail between his le 

He took no notice, though 1 ain sure be 
knew very well that all the way they went 
the lad was praising biin. 

“It was the dog saved him, miss, it was,’’ 
he said, 

**T was too far away to help, though I ran 
as fast as I could, but it wasthe dog that 
did it all. , 

“The little master fell off the cliff, and 
the dog plunged after him. 

“TI saw it with iny own eyes,and heswam 
to shore with himin his tnouth, and how 
he did it without being drowned himself is 
what I can’t guess,’’ 

“Oh, brave Nepture! oh, good Nepture!’’ 
sighed the girl. 

But she could hardly speak, what with 
the exertions of carrying Ton, and the 
weight of anxiety in her beart. 

Poor Phebe! 

She never forgot the day when she had 
been left in charge of the house and of 
Tom. 

“All’s well that ends well,’”” you know, 
and I don’t suppose you are as much fright- 
ened about Toin as Phoebe was, and you’ll 
not be surprised to hear that when he had 
been put to bed, and the doctor sent for, 
and proper reinedies tried, he at last open- 
od. his blue eyes, and looked wonderingly 
1vund bim. 

For a moment his little brain was quite 
confused, but he soon saw where he was, 
and remembered where he had been when 
be lost consciousness; struggling in the 
water, and then carried along through it in 
his brave dog's moutb. 

He was safe and warin in‘bed, he was 
alive, and would soon be strong and run- 
ning around again. 

But Nepture, what of him ? 

“Is Nepture drowned?” were the first 
words Tom uttered. 

And as he said the words the idea over- 
powered him,and manly boy as he was,and 
tried to be, he burst out crying. 

But, as we know, though Tom did not, 
Nepture had not the least idea of being 
drowned. 

He was lying on a mat at the foot of the 
bed, and when he heard the well-known 
voice, up-he Jumped, and was on the bed in 
a minute, and not only on thé bed but on 
Tom, with his dear big cold old’ nose rub- 
bing against.the boy’s plump cheek. 

weh a meeting! and the a:mount of 
kissing, crying, langhing, aud barking I 
can give you no idea of. 

It was lees pleasant for Tom to have to 


the |, 








—__ 


contess to Phasbe what # bad boy he had 
been, but he madehis contession bravely, 
and told ber he had greceived a lesson fie 
shouid never forget. 

And I ain sure you will be glad to hear 
that this asstrrt.ce,though spoken in excite- 
ment, perfectly true, for on that 
day Torn made excellent resol and 
what wasa yet wore excellent thing, he 
== them. 

s for Nepture, he wasa 
than ever with every bod 
pace gm + fn not spoi him; he had too 
m self-respect and loyalty in that heart 
of his for that. 

He continued just the saine, obedient to 
a word, and yet with that honest dignity 
about bin that no big dog is or ought to be 


t. 
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INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS. — The 
number of successful inventors is always 
large, but the nuinber of unsuccessful ones 
is very much larger. 

Only the other day 17,000 models of re- 

“ inventions were sold for old 
un 

There is always soinebody working at the 
unsalable problem of perpetual motion or 
ae oy a flying machine. 

It not infrequently happens that, after a 
patent has been refused to an inventor, a 
subsequent application is granted bya dil- 
ferent examiner. 


It sometimes happens that a patent is 
greet © one man after somebody else 
failed to receive a putent for the saine 


invention. 

This is a fruitful source of litigation. 

Indeed, litigation about patent rights is 
so coinmon thet in the introductiop any 
valuable patent the legal expenses of de- 
—s it aré a large purt of the capital re- 
quired. 

This was so with Morse’s patents and the 
various pateuts for sewing inachines, India 
rubber manufacture, and of the inventions 
that revolutionized industrial processes, 

But when rights are once established by 
law, the profits are enorinous. 

It was shown in a recent case before the 
United States Court that for royalties alone 
on the manulacture of barbed fence wire 
more than one million dollarsa year were 

Inventors are now chiefly busy with 
electricity, and the Patent Office is deluged 
with devices for making new ses of the 
inodern inarvel, or for using it with new 
appliances. 

any of these inventions run inthe di- 
rection of motors. 

The opinion has gained some ground 
lately that storage batteries of electricity 
are not as successful as was at first ex- 


It is asserted by some that no storage bat- 
tery ever gives out as much electricity as it 
receives, and thatevery inoment decreases 
the arnount yielded. 

Edison says the best sto battery isa 
ton of coal, which can be man. at any time 
to drive a dynamo-machine. 

Others, however, think that the storage 
battery will — wonderful results. 

Inventors have always sought to utilize 
the forces of nature for the conservation of 

wer. 

A good deal of time and money has been 
spent on efforts to utilize the eee of the 
rise and fall of the tide. 

According to some plans the water is to 
be stored in a reservoir at high tide, and 
= w turn a water wheel when the tide 

‘a 

Anotber plan is to get the power from the 
rise and fall of the float. 

There used to be atidal mill at Astoria 
and another at Charleston, S. C. 

The la amount of land required to get 
the requisite area of water pasihee is oon- 
sidered an insuperable objection to tidal 
mills. 

A good deal of money has been expended 
on solar engines, in t hope of getting 
power out of the sun's rays. 

John Ericsson, the inventor of the moni- 
tor and a thousand other things, has made 
soine beautiful sular engines, and not ‘long 

an inventor had a inodel of a solar en- 

ne on the top of the Cobopet Union build- 

rae a8 NESS to get up steam ina 
er. 

The trouble is, however,that the sun does 
not always shine,and the solar engine,to be 
of any practical use, must be accoinpanied 
with a storage reservoir of power, that can 
be kept for a rainy day. 

There is no telling of what value 
= discuvery of this simple fact may 


When bromine was discovered by Bal- 
lard in 18%, nothing of importance was ex- 
pected from it. — 

Reengrete sped pen factor in moon orl 

y, and a usefal remedy tor nervous al- 
asians: . 4 

Capital is never wanted to try even the 
most foolish inventions. 

Not long ago an inventor had an idea that 
he could, by the use of naked wire, produce 
a return current and avoid electrical dis 
turbances iu cables. 

He was with difficulty dissuaded from 
— this by a practical man, who saved 
him lotsof money by wrapping several 
miles of cable about a barrel and arrang!ng 
the naked wire as proposed py the inven- 


| tor. 


The result was a complete failure, but the 
cost of the experiment was comparatively 
trifling. 

This is an illustration of the large amount 
of noney that can be wasted through ignor- 





ance, 

Den'’t be Alarmed 
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The Saprise waits behind Heaven's gates, 
Unelosed of tagging Moretng ; 

In shadows slow the world below 
Fore-greets it, self-adorning. 


The sweet song-bird Is rising heard, 
The cold gray light is growing, 

To herald still on every hill 
The red Suu's royal flowing. 


The still dark night foresees the light 
Before her heat she lends us, 

And waning far, the dwindling star 
lts mystic message sends us. 


ln glowing pride of prospects wide 
The firmament uncioses ; 

And wakes to bliss with stooping kiss 
The petale of the roses. 


The watch-dog's sleep, serene and deep, 
Breaks on the morning's breaking, 

And pillowed head that mocked the dead 
From dream to work is waking. 


‘The sons of toil in earth's turmoil 
Come forth ere day to labor; ‘ 

And lazy wealth outsleeps his health, 
To compensate his neighbor. 


The world of sound springs up around, 
In murmurs waxing ever ; 

And wearied men are armed again, 
To face the long endeavor. 


We know not, we, what this may be, 
The mystery of ages, 

Which day by day writes lives away 
On unremembered pages. 


But calm at least, they watch the East, 
For victory or disaster, 

Who firmly hold the best, the old, 
And Faith alone the Master. 
LL er ea 


READING THE HAND. 





HE practice of the art of palmistry has 
become a popular pastime both at home 
andabroad. For the benefit of those who 
are ambitious to add to their accomplish- 
ments that of playing the sibyl, we have 
gleaned from various sources a few practi- 
cal directions. It is not difficult to tell for- 
tunes by the hand when once a few rules 
and principles are fixed in the mind. 

Hands are divided into three kinds— 
those with tapering fingers, those with 
square, blunt tips, and those that are spade- 
shaped, with cushions or pods of flesh at 
each side of the nail. 

The first and highest type belongs to per- 
sons of quick perceptions; to extra sensitive, 
very pious people; to contemplative minds, 
and to all poets and artists who have ideal- 
ity as a prominent trait. 

The second type, with blunt, square- 
topped fiugers, belong to scientific people; 
lo well-balanced characters and to the class 
ot professional or business men_ neither 
visionary nor altogether sordid. The third 
class, those that are spade-shaped, with 
cushions at the side of the nail, belongs to 
people of material instincts, strong pas- 
sions and a love of “creature cofnforts.’’ 

Each finger in every kind of hand has a 
point representing each of these types. The 
lower joint or division of the finger next to 
the palm of the hand stands for the body; 
the middle joint represents mind, intellect 
and high spirit, soul. If the divisions are 
nearly equal in length, a well-balanced 
character is indicated. When the lowest 
division is longer than the others, it denotes 
4 sensual nature, choosing utility rather 
than beauty. When the middle division is 
longer it shows common sense and a logi- 
cal, calculating mind. If the top joint is 
longer than the others, it denotes too much 
imagination, great ideality, and a lack of 
practical ability. © 

The principal lines of the hand are easily 
remembered: The life Mne, which runs 
round the base of the thumb; the line of 
the head, which begins alongside the line of 
life (sometimes joining {t), and crossing the 
middle of the palm; and the line of the 
heart, which goes from one side of the 
hand to the other at the base of the fingers. 
It the line of life is ot a ruddy color, long 
and unbroken, extending nearly or quite 
down to the wrist-line, it foretells good 
health and long life; if it be broken in any 
point, it denotes severe sickness; if short, 
early death; if double, ft shows remarkable 
strength and vitality. The. ines encircling 
the wrist number the years of life, one line 
making thirty years. 

If a character like the sun occurs on the 
life-line, it denotes loss of an eye or blind- 

ness;and each crossor knot means some 
nisfortune or difficulty, great or small ac- 
cordiag the size of the mark, The little 
lines are the lesser cares and troubles. Wavy 
lines tn the ends of the fingers or else- 
where foretell death by drowning. A cres- 
ent-shaped mark below the little finger and 
below the line of the heart ‘denotes imean- 


ity. A well-defined short line joining the 
life-line indicates If no such 
line appears the person will remain single 
unless there bea short line or lines in the 
side of the hand below the little finger, as 
mo also denote the number of times mar- 

The lines extending down between the 
} third or ring finger to the line of the heart, 
number the loves of a life time. If but a 
single line is visible, and that is deep and 
clear, the person will love faithfully, and 
warmly. A long, well-defined line of head 
promises intellectual power, but it may be 
too long, as, if it extends quite to the edge 
of the hand it indicates to much calcula- 
tion, craft, meanness. It should end-under 
the third finger, or thereabouts. It it is 
forked or docble towards the end it denotes 
deception and double dealing, though in a 
hand otherwise good it may mean only ex- 
treme reticence or shyness. When this line 
is very short and faint it shows stupidity, 
foolishness. 

If the line of the heart is very long, ex- 
tending from the edge of the hand _below 
the little fingers pp between the first and 
second fingers, it indicates an affectionate 
disposition, and also promisés well for the 
happiness of the possessor. If it sends down 
short lines toward the head-line, it shows 
that affection must be founded upon re- 
spect, but it these small lines go upward, 
love is more a matter of passion and im- 
pulse. When the line of the heart is bro- 
ken, it denotes inconstancy. But judgment 
must not be formed from any one appear- 
ance or line of the hand, as there are many 
things to be considered. We should look 
in the left hand chiefly for honors, riches, 
loves and misfortunes; and in the right for 
whatever pertains to health and length of 
days. 


brains of Gold. 


The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 


It is as easy to improve five talents as 
one. . 
Time is the most precious of all posses- 
sions. 
One cannot always bea hero, but one can 
always be a man. 
* Men seldom die of hard work; activity is 


God's measure, 


A Russian proverb says: The devil lies 
hiddeo where the water is stillest. 

Sweep first before your own door, before 
you sweep before yonr neighbor‘s. 

Old truths are always new to us if they 


come with the smell ofheaven upon thein. 


The greatest events of an age are its best 
thoughts. It is the nature of thought to find ite way 
into action, 

Encourage yourchild to be careful of 
personal appearance, and to always live up to an 
agreement. é 

Fatalism, whether it assume the form of 
torpid acquiescence or of inconsiderate alliance, is 
not resignation. 

The more we drink, we still desire the 
more. 8o, if we indulge our passions, they become 
dally more violent. 

The love of Christ is like the blue sky 
into which we see clearly, but the real vastness of 
which you cannot measure. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any 
which are not in theirpower tomend. Oh, it is cruel 
to beat scripple with his own crutches. 

We often find a thousand excellent ex- 
cuses for our gravest faults; but if anyone wrongs us 
in the least, the offence is unpardonabie. 

The work an unknown good man has 
done is likea vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green. 

If anything affects your eye, you hasten 
to have it removed; but if your mind ise disordered, 
you must postpone the term of cure fora year 

One of the illusions is that the present 
hour is not the eritical, decisive howr. Write it on 
your heart that every day isthe best day In the 
year. 

The difficulty with some people is that 
they know too much. Self-conceit, however, is such 
a sweet vice that nothing can persuade us to part 
with it. 

Persevere in whatever calling you adopt. 
Your progress may be slow, and your results seem- 
ingly meagre, but that is no reason for growing faint- 
hearted. 








Character is not cut in marble—it is not 
something solid and unalterable. It is something liv- 
ing and changing, and may become deceased as our 


bodies dp. 
Great truths, when first promulgated, al- 


ways have received a flood of abuse and popdilar ridi- 





cule, bat truths cannot be lestroyed, though they are | 


swamped for a time 

Let us here affirm sp te yur interest t. 

| bea Christian. The truest p 

wisdom, and the most varied experience of men 
prove the truth of this assertion. 

People may make injuries worse by un- 
reasonable conduct, by giving 87 to anger and sat- 
isfying that for the moment, instead of thinkipg 
what will be the effect in the futere. 


hilosophy, the highest 





Femininities. 
eee 


Directions for resuscitating a half-drowned 
individual. Lf it‘sagirl, whisper ice cream, 


Sweden has given the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy to the daughter of as army officer. 


They are now trying to create the im- 
pression that no girl whochews gum can ever make & 
good wife. 


Miss Tyler, an Ohio girl, is one of the 
best amateur baseball catchers and pilichers to be 
found in the country. 


The diflerence of 40 years between the 
ages of a Michigan bride aad bridegroom was against 
the woman, who was 72. 

If you want to gain the undying hatred 
of a woman who owns and pets a poodie dog, send her 
& package of fea powder, 

Magnahita, Ohio, girls have formed an 
association which gives prises to those who are most 
attentive to household affairs. 


“Can a woman keep a secret?’ asked a 
deacon of ode of the trustees. ‘‘Oh, yea,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘she can keep it going.'’ 

Senator Crane, of Marion, Kan., offered 
the Ladies’ Ald Society @ If they would make «a 
quilt without speaking a word. They won. 


A Scuth Carolina Baptist Church con- 
tains in its old record the expulsion of a woman for 
*“doing too much talking in the neighborhood, '’ 


An old lady being late at church, entered 
asthe congregation were rising for prayer. ‘‘La!’’ 
sald she, curteeying, ‘don't rise on my account.’’ 


An East Saginaw son-in-law says his 
wife’s mother is an angel, This does not seem strange 
when the fact is known that she has been dtad sev- 
eral years. 


An Indiana widow drinks nothing but 
black tea while she is in mourning. Such consistency 
is truly pathetic. But what a nerve she will have tor 
her next busband. 


The first woman to arrive at Carbonate, 
Col., received an ovation, substantial tokens of wel- 
come as a town lout, a mining claim, and the money 
with which to buy a silk dress. 


A railway clerk has been lucky enough 
to yank a $100,000 heiress from the waves at Long 
Branch, She hasn*t given him her hand, but has or- 
Gered for him a gold watch that will have two 
hands. 

**Yes,’’ said the milliner, ‘‘the suicide of 
Mrs. Dresstokil isa terrible affair. Why, she did it 
the very day I sent her a new bonnet, and people nay 
think the bonnet had something to do with it, and it 
will ruin me.’’ 


A Peruvian living in Milan has made a 
clock entirely out of bread, This reminds us of the 
blacksmith who made an anvil out of bread, The 
bread was presented to him by a Vassar College girl. 
She baked it herself. 


A young Miss of sixteen asks what is the 
proper thing for her to do when she is serenaded by 
a party of gentlemen atalate hour. We are glad 
to be able to answer this question. Steal suftiy down- 
stairs aud untie the dog. 


All summer resorts yet heard trom claim 
& sumptuous allowance of pretty girls and a corre- 
sponding scarcity of young men. This neat style of 
advertising catches a great many masculines with 
monopolistic tendencies. 


A saddle-horse and the warm regard of 
two girls were possessed by an lowa man. He bent 
the aorse to one girl, and of course she rode exasper- 
atingly past the residence of the other, who wildly 
ran out and stabbed the beast with a knife, 


A lion-tamer quarreied with his wife, a 
powerful virago, and was chased by her all around 
his tent. On being sorely pressed, he took refuge in 
the cage among the lions. ‘Oh, you contemptibie 
coward!’ she shouted, ‘‘come out if you dare.’' 


German law courts are not over polite to 
the fair sex. A lady witness in a Strasburg court, 
who had sworn to the ownership of only twenty-six 
summers, when in reality she was the happy posses- 
sor of twice that number, was indicted for perjury. 


The word love in one of the Indian dia- 
lects is chemlendamoughkanagogager. This accounts 
for the fact that Indians never have but one sweet- 
heart ata time. You couldn't expect a man to attend 
totwo chemlendamoughkanagogager affairs at once. 


According to an Italian newspaper, one of 
the servants of the British Embassy at Rome shot 
himself the other day in a fit of despair. He had bro- 
ken a teacup belonging to a set much prized by Lady 
Paget, and, with Italian impetuosity, died to avoid a 
scolding. 


A Bureka, Nev.,man who whipped a wo- 
man fora debt of five dullars, publishes acardin re- 
ply to criticisms of his conduct, stating that he has 
in his store a large assortment of rifies, pistols and 
all styles of shotguns, and that any of her friends can 
take it up. 


One’ of the usually staid and decorous 
residents of Grand Rapids was chased up this street 
and down that by s stranger, to the great excitement 
of the spectators, who finally rescued bim, and heard 
his confession that he had heediessly winked at the 
traveler's pretty wife. 


The ‘‘darned net craze’’ is the latest. It 
is a coarse lace work, wrought on lace netting with 
either daftuing cotton or lines Boss, the latter mak- 
ing the most delicate effect. It is used for wrappers, 
curtains and-ped-spreads. The patterns are many 
and yaried, including stars, terns and arabesques. 


A vigorous old fellow in Maine who had 





buried his fourth wife, was accested by an acquaint- | 


ance, who unaware of his bereavement, asked: ' ‘How 

is your wife, Cap'n Plowjogger ?*" To which the cap 

tain replied, with a perfectly grave face "Waal 
yew the trewth am Kinder out of wives 


neow 


was a pretty straight-laced sort of piace, anc the 
other day accosted her mother as follows: ‘'Mamma, 
when I dle and go to heaven, don't you suppose 
they'll let me ge down te the bad piace om Saturday 
afterneon toe play ?*’ 


we 


News: Notes, — 
7 Salvation Army threatens to invade 


Missouri's coal fleids cover 28,700 square 
Moody, the evangelist, likes to drive fast 
borses. 


Only one registered letter in every 18,000 
1s lost. 


A New York man eats a quart of pesches 
every day. . 

It is neserted that 106,000 negroes in the 
United States are Ruman Catholics. 


By the laws of Milan in 1288, every phy 
eician was compelled to own s horse. 

Wm. Sheridan has been arrested at-:-New 
ee He began when 33 years 

Near Norristown fifteen colored n@p and 
some women pounded one another with base-Uall 
bats. 

Only English lords are allowed by the so- 
cial rules of Newportéosit in their cottage front 
doors in their shirt slecves, 

Salvador conviets are chained in ‘pairs, 


and are sent put to seek work. If they camnet cara 
or beg their food, they must starve. 


They quarreled In a West Virginia town, 


and one killed the other by shooting him in the 
breast with a gun loaded with lath nails. 


It is a Chicago scientist's prediction that 
if pointed shoes remain in use, humas toes will even- 
tually be obliterated among civilised people, 


The Swiss railroad companies pow cover 
& portion of their carriages with s phosphorescent 
preparation, which makes them visible at night. 


An eccentric lounger in Tazewell county, 
lowa, has placed thirteen large arm-chetrs ia as many 
— so that he can always have a seat when he 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb were believers 
in Spirttualism, and would sit for honrs to receive 
ee Minnie Warren in the spirit 
A suddenly crazed young ‘man fancied 
himeeif a highway robber at San Rafael, Cal., and 


fred into his own femily carriage, badly wounding 
his sister. 


A species of green worm Is kfiling the 


copperhead snakes of Niarlin, Texas. The worms 
fasten themselves to the body of the snake twotnches 
from its head. 





A Boston man lay down in ashed, witha . 


big pan of chloroform beside him, and kept dipping 
a sponge into the liquid and inhaling it until he be- 
caine unconscious. 


A New York lunatic secured one end of 
his handkerchief by putting a knot init and elosing 
the door after passing it over the top. Me then tied 
the other end about his neck. 


The Rev. Thomas J. Norris, pastor of the 
Nazareth Primitive Baptist Church in Alabama, went 
to his church while til, and presided over a confer- 
ence meeting lying in bed. 


In all parts of Jndia preaching in the pub- 
ile squares has been practiced largely by Christian 
ministers, and they are now imitated by both Hindeo 
and Mohammedan priests. 


Legislative blundering hes set off from 
between two counties a strip ef land in Minnesota 
sixty-five miles long and a mile wide, without a lecal 
government or official recognition. 


Two brothers, named Hugh and Alexan- 
der McMullen, aged men, are laid up at their home 
near Lorretto, Pa., with broken legs. One was hurt 
by falling down stairs, and the other by being batted 
over by « ram. 


Although Dog-catcher Tully, of New 
York, swore that Miss Smiley's bicck-and-tan terrier 
escaped from his wagon, he was sent to the peniten- 
tlary for six mouths for stealing the dog, which was 
valued at 960. 


An engineer on an English road is said to 
have resigned to seek a position on another rafway, 
because ‘the ghoss of 8 woman whom his engine had 
run over appeared tohim every night at the spot 
where she was kilied.’’ 


It wasn’t the faith cure that reatored to a 
supposed une-armed beggar his missing member the 
other day in a Nerwich jail. He was taken to the 
bath-room for a scrubbing, and the missing arm was 
there developed by the removal of bis clothing and 
sOme bandages. 


A recent Michigan story is that a power- 
ful cyclorfe swept through a piece of timber, gath- 
ered up several cords of wood, carried it six miles 
across a prairie and deposited iton the premises of & 
widow who was too poor to buy a stick and unable 
to carry it from the torest. 


The youthful son of a Huntsville, Ala., 
clergyman in sport pointed an old army musket at 
dames Matthews. The weapon had not been handied 
since it was laid aside after the close of the war, but 
it had been loaded all the time, and Matthews dropped 
dead with a bullet in his brain. 


A horse broke away from a Second Ave- 
nue (N. Y,) horsecar the other day. and went 
through a millinery store plate glass window. The 
sharp edges of the broken glass cut gashes tn the 
animai‘s throat, and th Dlood spattered over pearly 
everything hanging in the window. 


A musical wonder is exhibited in London. 
It is called the canina, The notes are produced by 
dogs, twelve of whom are seated in a row inside « 





Rigidly righteous—A little daughter of 
severely orthodox parents had am idea that heaven | 


long box. Keys on the outer board communicete 


| with wires, which touch each animal's head, and 
when the performer strikes the ivory, and the con- 
tact warns the dog, & whine, a yell a bark, or a base 
gr w * he espunse 


i — 


ive ATTENTION AT OncE to anything 
symptomatic of Chol rhea, Diarrhea, ; or any 
| Bowel Complaint, by iBg promptly Dr. Jayne's 
Carminative Balsam, sad you will svoid much suffer- 
ing and wo little danger. The reputation of this me- 
dicine has been established by its merit, and it is pow 
every where recognized asa standard curative, 
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A Precious Charm. 


BY B&B. LIN WOOD SMITH. 








little farmbouse door was wide . 
so that Mrs. Thaxter,sitting at her knit- 
ting, could see the alternate sweeps of 

and sunshine over the distant field 

1 billows of the applo-orehard 

tossing to and fro. 
“The house seeins so still witbout Dora,” 
she caine to the 


4 
: 
i 


goodness it seem like six years. 
I never knew how dear the child was to ine 
until she went away, and——”’ 

And in the same Dora Wiltop,the 
dim pied, dainty littie b who had been 

in this very farmbouse,ren into 
old Mra. ter’s arins. 

“Why, Dora!" said the old oats “this 
ein) yea? Nothing has happened, hope ?”” 

0, aunty,” sobbed the girl, “but I did 
want to see you #0 much, 80, as soon as 
Herbert went to the office, 1 took the ex- 
press train and caine down to spend a day 
with you.” 

“And a very good idea, Iam sure,” said 
Mrs. Thaxter, peating cheerily round tu 
remove her niece's things. 

And Dora, who sat inoodily playing with 
ber bonnet-ribbons at the window, burst 
into tears, and exclaiined— 

“Oh, aunty, ifonly it was old times—if 
only 1 bad never inarried at ail!" 

ra, Thaxter stopped short, with the 
quaint little Japanese teapot in her hand. 

“Why, Dora, dear,” said sie, “what is 
the troubie? Aren't you happy?” 

“No!*' sobbed Dora; ‘uh, no, uo!” 

“And why notin the name of common 
genese f’’ demanded the old lady. 

“You loved him, and he loved you, and 
when you two were married and wentaway 
from here, you were the happiest couple 
that 1 ever saw."’ 

“Yea, I know," sid Dora, still keeping 


her face averted frou the old sadv's ques- | 


tioning gaze ; “hut Herbert doesn't love 
me as he used t."’ 

“My dear,’’ suid Mrs. Thaxter, “whose 
fault is that ?"’ 

“Not mine, Iam sure,"’ said the bride, 
firing up in her own defence, 

“Nobody can be expected to be always as 
amiable as the patient Griselda. And if he 
doesn't want te tospeak short, he shouldn't 
be everlasting!) tinding fault.” | 

Mrs. Thaxter looked at her niece with a | 
little sigh. | 

“Yes,” said she, “I see. It's the little 


dure a severe text of vour love——” 

“But not these littie, pricking, worrying 
trials,’ spoke Dora with spirit. “Oh, 
aunty, what shall 1 do?” i 

“Dora,’’ snid Mrs. Thaxter, after a brief 
silence, during which she tuade the tea and | 
poured it out—a clear and fragrant beverage | 
—into litte cups of antique china, with 
spoons shaped like miniature soup-ladles, 
and bearing the “hall mark” of a hundred 

ears ago, ‘all this is no new tale for ine to 

isten to. The world repeats itself in every 

generation. 1, too, when first I was imar- 
ried to your uncle Thaxter, passed through 
just such an experience as this.’’ 


“Did you, aunty ?”’ with sudden interest. | leaving an affectionate 


“Fora litle while, and then it passed 
away.”’ 

“But how ?" said eager, tearful Dora. 

“I used—a charii,’’ said Mra, Thaxter. 

“A charin?”’ 

“A charin,’’ repeated the old lady, “which 
I inbet wed from my own mother.’’ 

“Oh, aunty, what was it ?’’ 





“Well, dear, I don't mind telling you,” | s00d amulet.” 


said the old lady, ‘and I'll give you the 
ainulet itself. Here.’ 


She unclasped a string of dull gold beads 
from about her nec« as she spoke. 


to come beck to and find .”" sald be 
sharply. “Why coulda’t have told ine 
pee were going away,and then I could 

ve spent the evening at the club.” 

‘*Because I am nut a five-year-old child to 
ask leave every time I goout,” was the an- 
swer that rose hotly to ‘s lips; bat she 
checked herselfas she remembered aunt 
Thaxter’s amulet. 

And slipping her hand in the pocket of 
her dress, she counted off one, two,tnree of 
the glittering beads. 


own 

It was a cheerless place for Herbert to 
come home to. 

“T'll light the directly, dear,”’ she 
aid. “And portape I ought to have told 
you that 1 am er of spending the day at 
the old farm. I did wantto see dear old 
aunt #0 badly.’ 

Herbert's trown faded away ; and natar- 
ally enough, too, he snid— 

“Suppose we go down r on Sun- 
day, Dora. It must be rather stupid for you 
here, with nothing but the canary and your 
needlework to amuse you. Now rit down, 
and I'l! read the evening papers to you.” 

An alinost superstitious thrill passed 
through Dora's beart, as she recognized the 


amulet. 


in a great hurry, found a button off bis 
shirt. 

‘‘Here’s a button gone n!” he ex- 
claimed, flinging the shirt on the floor. “It 
does seem to me, Dora, that you might be a 
little nore careful about these things.”’ 

‘That is no reason that you should lose 
your temper,’ trembied on Dora’s tongue. 

But the amulet, the amulet ! 

It flashed across her memory, asif the 
dead gold of the tiine-polished balis were 
yellow lightning. 

“I'll look them all over this morning, | 


tind every button 

He laughed. 

“I shouldn't bave spoken so quickie.” 
said he ; ‘‘but a button off a man’s shirt isa 
grovegwst trial to his temper, you know, 

ra.”’ 


bt after this."’ 


_At break fast the coffee was thick and tur- 
bid, the inuffins of a sheet-lead consistency. 





, said he angrily. 
| “‘you can let it alone,’’ and told over the 


foxes that spoil the grapes. You could en. | magic beads. 


' bread not fit to eat ; and she said quietly— 


| dv will have better luck next time.” 





“Your gold beads, aunty," cried Dora. 
“My unaygic spell, child,’ answered tne 
old lady. “I never wore them round my 


neck in those days, I carried them hid len | 


away ininy tee me You must do the sa ne. 
Do not let Herbert suspect that they are 
there. But when he speaks a little crisply, 





and you feel inclined to retort with (ante. 
s 


neaa, stop and count off three of these be 
with your fingers. Then say what you 
please."’ 

Dora laughed uysterically. 


“You are making gaine of me, aunty,” | 


aaid she. 

“I ain speaking the solemn truth,” said 
Mrs, Thaxter. ‘1 don't axk you to believe 
in me, or ining amulet. I only ask you to 
give it a fair trial.” 

But," argued Dura, “it seeins ao ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Very likely,"’ said the old lady ; “ut 1 
had the beads from my mother, and she 
taught me their spell, which I, in my time, 
found so efficacious. But mind, you are 
not to utter w syllable until you have 
counted three beads—one, two, three. One 
jor faith, two for hope, three for pharity. 
Then trust me, nieee Dora, vou will tind 
the fever will burn outof your heart, the 
harsh, nettie-stinging words will slide un- 
spoken trom your tongue,”’ 

“Well,” suid Dora, taking the beads and 
glancing alimont superstitiously at theirdull 


giitter, “I willtry them. But 1 am alimost | 


certain that they will not do any good.” 


“And I ain certain thattbey will,” said 
Mrs. T. axter yuieth) Now let us go out 

to the garden and wet Boe of ‘the early 
peura, and gather white currants. 


So Dora speut the day happily at the old 
farm, and went back in the sultry summer 
twilight to ber new bone. 


tly pacing the floor. 


f “This e0't s particularly pleasent place | the city. 


Mr. Wilton pushed back his chair. 
“What sort of stuff do you call this?” 


Dora flushed to the roots of her hair. 
“If you don’t like it——”’ 
But then she paused, without adding, 


Yes, it was true. 
The hot coffee was very bad; the hot 

“I'll try to instruct Bridgeta little. She 
is very ignorant, but she seems willing 
enough. In the meantime, if you'll have a 
little patience, I'll’ ran out and make a 
fresh cup inyself.”’ 

“No, darling,’’ said he, ‘you shall not do 
that. Do you suppose I want re pretty 
face roasted over the hot coals? Give ine a 
tumbler of milk ; and let us bope that Bid- 


And when he was gone to the office, 
good-bye kiss on 
Dora’s cheek, she drew out the amulet and 
pressed it to her lipe. 


‘You darling, glittering old thing!’ she 
said aloud. “You have already begun to 
lift me out of the Slough of Despond. Her- 
bert does love me ; and I am learning to 
control that pettish, wayward, uncontrol- 
able tongue of mine a little, thanks to you, 


At the end of a month she went down to 
the old farmhouse again. 

**Well, Dora," said Mrs. Thaxter, “and 
how does the spell work ?”’ 

“Oh, aunty,” cried Dora, “I am so happy! 
And so thankful to you! And, oh—might 
1 keep these precious old beads ?”’ 

“Of course, iny dear, of course,’’said aunt 
Thaxter. ‘Tuough in respect to their qual- 
ifications as an amulet——"’ 

‘You needn't teil me, aunty,” said Dora, 
laughing and coloring. ‘I have discovered 
that already for myself. It isn’t the three 
beads so much as it is the stopping to think. 
Herbert and I are both better children now. 
And we are disciplining oursel ves—oh,you 
can't think how splendidly! But all the | 
samme, aunty, I should like to keep these 
old gold beads, which have been in the 
family for a hundred years.” 

“And you shall, my dear,’’ said Mra. 
Thaxter. ‘Henceforth they are yours.” 

‘*Because,’’ Dora added, ‘they bave real- 
ly been to me ‘A Precious Charrg.’ ” 





“The Petroleum Price Current” is the 
name of a new magazine pablished at 337 
Dock St., by George M. Wallace. Itis de- 
voted to the petroleum interests of the 
country and is ably edited. lt deservesa 
cordial welcoine, and will no doubt receive 
it from the trade. It is well printed in clear 
large type and neatly bound. Price $2.00 
per year. 
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‘ | railroad to all depota, 
Herbert Wiiton was there before her, im- | better for less money at the Grand Union 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
save Bagyage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire,and stop at the Granp Union Horr, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms fitted up at a 
cost of one million dollars Roos As td 
to $1.00 and upwards per day Kuropean 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best, Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
amilies ean live 


And by that time a little of the dreariness | 
of the unlighted apartment struck into her | 


success in this first ordeal of the old lady's | 


Humorous. 


Beautiful extract—Helping s handsome 
young lady.out of a mud-hole. 

Crewel work— Worsted slippers three 
sizes tow small for the young curate’s feet. 

An experienced pawnbroker says nothing 
is so liable to be shoved up as an umbrella, * 6 

The last guy of the hondjums:: ‘‘Now let 
yer ears down on yer shoulders and rest ‘em.'' 

Because horses are used to reins, it does 
not follow that they are unaffected by wet weather. 

The Wall-street sandwich—Bull on one 
side, bear on the other, and a little lamb in the mid- 
dle. 

Philadelphia amateur musicians are form- 
ing aclab, and other people are looking around for 
one. 

Can the policeman who chases and 
catches a Chinese criminal be said to be the Asiatic 
collarer? 

“If you don’t give mea penny,”’ said a 
young hopeful to bis mamma, *‘I know a boy that's 
gt the measies, and ['1l go and catch ’em.*’ 

A physician gives directions ‘“‘how to see 
| the blood circulate,’’ His method is not as simple as 
the old way of telling a prize-fighter he lies. 


A fireman, who poisoned some cold meat 








The next morning Mr. Wilton, dressing to *‘settle*’ a dog. and then ate it wich his luncheon, 


has gotanew an improved nemory since the doc- 
tors succeeded in getting the meat back. 


There are few things so irritating in this 
life as to wait half an hour for your adversary at 
checkers, and then have him look up, as if just 
aroused froma nap, and stupidly iaquire, **Whose 
move is it?’’ 


The president of an insurance company 


has addressed the following note to one of its policy- 
holders; ‘It has come to our knowledge that you 





have written several spring poems with the intention 
of offering thein for sale to the public press. I write 
this to say that if you persist in your purpose it will 


Herbert,” she said pleasantly. “You shall | work « forfetture of your policy. You only pay the 


ordinary rates, and we always classify spring peets 
as @Xtra hazardous,’’ 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 
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$10.00 AWARD 
For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROUK’S STEEL 
PENS. Must not exceed 2 lines, nor allude to other 
makers. Competitors to enclose IC cents, for which 
they will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. No putts 
wanted, Award inade Oct. Ist. 
THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 
26 John St., New York. 
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Eushsmarystanwetemist: 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no? atike, with 
name léc. postpaid. G1, Reed&Co,, Nassau, N.Y, 


Y plendid 160 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on l0c. 
\) Premium with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee, New Haven Ct, 








_ AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a highly concentrated extract of 
Sarsaperilia aad other blood-purifying 
roots, combined with Iodide of Potas. 
sium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli. 
able, and most economical] blood-purifier thas 
ean be used. It invariably expels all blood 


the blood, and restores its vitalizing power, 
It is the best known remedy for Serofuls 
and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erystp- 
elas, Eczema, Ringworm, Biletches, 
Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
ef the Skin, as also for all disorders enused 
- by « thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 


inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“ AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of 
the Infammatory Rheumatism, with 
which I have suffered for many years. * 

W. H. Moorz.” 
Durham, Ia, March 2, 1882. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell; Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for §6. 


AYER’S . 
Ague Cure 


“IS WARRANTED to care all cases of malarial 
Gisease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. Im case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 
our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 

Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
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RUPTURE 


| Relieved and cured without the iujury teusses inflict, 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN'S system, 

Those who value iinmunity from strangulated rups 
ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, should 
lose no time in securing the benefits of his treatment 
and reinedies. His book, containing likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his 
success, and indursements from distinguished physi- 
clans, clergymen, merchants, fariners, engineers, and 


others, is mailed to those who send ten cents, 
a 
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DISEASE 
Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 


Thirty Powders, 
TEM DAYS TREATMENT. 


eel 


PRICE, - 91.00. 
















Your Powpans give carly relief and, in my ence, a | cons, and joice in 
pormanens MAJOR JOS. ANTHORY, re of al diame 


cure. gna bo caves, on ape ot liberty 
Gen'l Sup't Lykens Valiey Coal Co., Ja8. 8. BT. 
Harrisburg, Pa. § Ticket Recsiser P. B. R.(o., Broad St. 
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“=| DYSPEPSIA< 
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Barrisburg, Pa. 


Your Powpers bave cured ma, after trying many 
other remedios ROBERT D. MILLER 
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. ig The Vobohame Tea Store, O'Neill Bros. & Cs. 
Poar Heaon. Michigan 
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Hotel than atany other first-class hotel in 


FRANK E. ENGELMA 


something) TEMPLE OF PHARMAOY, 


P. J. ONEILL. No. $30 Chestnut Direct, Philadsiphis 


N, 1838 Seybert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mason, Iil., Jaly 21, 83. 
Post—Your preminm, ‘‘Presenting the 
ne" came to hand allright. I casnot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
remium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
rads em all. pice ak. 
. ALA, 








Conyers, vera, Gs., July 19, 83. 
tor Post—I received the picture, ‘ 

ue Bride,‘ in due thme, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many Of my friceds expressed 
a desire to snecrive, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, wiiereerce, ve" 

‘ . . . 





Manteno, IIl., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your peeuten picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is far ahead of the premioms usually offered by 
pewspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proad of it. Ss: Cam 


Echo, Tenn., July 23, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post_—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Iam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting itl mutiful. Will send you 
some subscrivers soon. 2.4.3 


Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘*‘Presenting the Bride, '’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with it, It is by far the hand- 

somest picture I ever saw, 0.P. D 








New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received ny preminium for The Post, 
sor which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. Y.EM 


Middleway, W. Va., July 22, 83. 
Ediior Saturday Evening Post-Your magnificent 
premiam picture, **Presenting the Brice,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 

eription list. a.08 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, '83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. @.A.H 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, ’83. 
EdPor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘P’resesting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. ak 








Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
Fditor Post—I have ed premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 8. G.D. 


Anna, Ill., July 19, 88, 
Editor Post—Have received my pictare, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,*’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable ——- they ever saw. 
'* ME 


Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, ’88. 


Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 


get a great many suvecribers for you. 
. of OU M.J.M.’P. 


Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’88. 
Editor Saterday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hahd, and it is even better than you 
claimed itto be. Iwillsee what Ican do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. EEC 


Cambelisport, Wis., July 18, ’88. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
{t framed and wung ap two hours after ite arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. L. H 


Williamston, N.C., July 19, '83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
fal picture,‘*‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far abead of 
my most sanguine Shall see what I can 
40 Ser you in the wah of eabeortbare, LLP 


Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, 83. 
Editor Post—**Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, ané am highly pleased with &. We 
consider it a gem. Heve given it 4 conspicuons place 
{n our gallery for the inepection of our friends. 
{R. H: J. 


West Lafayette, O., July 22, ’88. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premiom 

reeeived. THz Post is a splendid literary journal. 

me picture is very handsome. Am greatly 

pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
“ers it grand. 














H. 8.58 





Stevenson, Als., July 21, ’83. 
Parr Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 


P. &. G. 





POOR TILDA. 


EARLY all who knew Tilda Mills sup- 

posed she was as happy as the days 

were long, with her well-to-do parents and 
three big brothers, 

But if the truth must be told, she often 
thought herselt one of the most unhappy of 
little girls, and for the reason that she was 
constantly aware that her father loved her 
brothers far nore than herself. 

She wasa very affectionate little thing, 
and often wanted to sit in his lap, and bave 
bim pat her on thé heall as she had 
seen other fathers do with their little girla; 
but, to her sorrow, he never manifested any 
such display of affection. 

It she spoke when company was present 
he would silence her, nor would he 
allow her to play about the house like other 
children. 

“Why, ’pa,” Tilda’s mother would aay, 

‘The poor child cannot work all the time; 
she has been washing dishes, sweeping 
and running errands, until she is quite 
tired. ” 

“That's nothing to what girls used to do 
when I was young,” Tilda’s meres would 
generally reply. 

“But, you know, Tilda goes to school,’ pa, 
and as much cannot be expected of her as if 
she did not have her studies to attend to,”’ 
often pleaded Tilda’s mother. 

“Well, ZI don’t believe it’s best to send 
her much longer; for my part I don’t be- 
lieve in givin’ girl’s too much edication.”’ 

“Nor I, neither,’’ added Granny Milis, 

Neither Tilda nor her mother ever at- 
tempted to dispute with the old lady,as they 
knew it would only serve to call forth a 
still greater torrent of abuse, besides offend- 
ing Mr. Mills, who looked upon her as the 
one woman in the world whose counsel was 
worth the having. 

This was a jittle strange, as she was only 
his step-mother. 

She married his father when he was 
twelve years old, and had ever since been 
the great spoke in the wheel in the Mulls 
household ; not losing the least of her sway 
onthe death of her husband, and the 
marriage of bis son, which occurred soon 
after. 

The second Mrs. Mills was too timid and 
feeble-bodied a creature to cope with the 
self-willed muscular mother-in-law. 

Therefore the latter was allowed to take 
the lead, and generally performed her 
share of the work, always accompanied 
with a deal of brag and bustle. 

When the old lady was sewing, which 
she often was, Tilda thought ft great fun to 
try to make dolls’ clothes, which she suc- 
ceeded in doing very expertly. 

At last grandmadeclared that the cbild 
might as well sew shirta as spend her 
strength so foolishly. 

She procured her the material, and the 
child was set to work. 

Once taught, the child had no peace un- 
less she sewed as much as her grandmother 
did every day. 

To do this she had to leave school, a thing 
that pleased her father and grandmother 
greatly, at the same time grieving her 
mother so sorely that ahe would cry for 
hours together. 

At eighteen, Tilda, under the stern disci- 
pline of her rugged old Grandmother (who 
at the sanction of her father, had the 
complete control of the poor girl), had, so 
far as health was concerned, become a 
complete wreck. 

She already stooped like an elderlywoman, 
bad a hollow cough, and was subject toter- 
rible headaches. 

Her father, though a hard-hearted man, 
acknowledged before he died that he had 
wronged Tilda, and urged upon his sons 
the duty of making up w her in kindness 
what he had lacked. 

As her broken-hearted mother had died 
two or three years previously, Tilda had 
no one to depend upon bat then. 

The old grandmother was still living, 
but the three boys declared that their sis- 


ter should no longer be on speaking terims 


with her. 


Tilda did not long survive her father, 


having died of nervous prostration. But 
the hardy old woman who wrought such 
ruin to this lovely young girl lived to an 
extreme age. 

It seemed that she had a constitution that 
could withstand almost any hardship. 

What a pity it is that people of this kind 
should be permitted to have charge of the 
young aod delicats 


GREATNESS in God’s sight lies, not in the 
extent of the sphere which is filled, or of 
the effect which is produced, but 
altogether in the power of virtue in the 


soul. 








Facetie. 


The cost of stopping a train of cars is 
said te be from @ to 60 cents. When the train is step- 
ped by another train the prices become somewhat in- 





*‘Here, now,’’ said a mother to her little 
boy, **take this good medicine. It’s sweet as sugar.’ 
**Mamuina, I love little brother,’’ the boy replied; 
**give it to him.’* 


A very disagreeable old gentleman dies. 
A nephew, charged with the duty of preparing his 
epitaph, suggests: ‘*Deeply regretted by all who 
never knew him.’’ 


An insane physician has just been dis- 
covered. He told his patients that they were not 
very sick, and went to work and cured them of what 
litle did all them. He has been sent to the lunatic 
asylum. 


Dudes who chew the heads of their canes 
are advised by a medical editor to have the same of 
eoft rubber instead of silver. It makes less wear and 
tear om the gums, and helps the teeth to come 
through just as weil. 


«The sting of the bee is scarcely discerni- 
bie under s powerful magnifying glass. But the man 
who is stung by a bee seldom has his microscope with 
him, and always imagines that sting to be about the 
size of a 1ed-hot crowber. 


One man was asked by another, with 
whom he was on the best of terms, where he had ta- 
ken up his abode. ‘Oh, he replied, ‘I’m living by 
the canal at present. I should be delighted if you 
would drop in some evening.*’ 


‘I wish to Heaven I had a gentleman op- 
posite,’’ sald an irritable old fellow ata dinner 
party. ‘‘Why should you wish such a thing?*’ was 
the retort; ‘‘you cannot be more orposite to a gentle- 
man than you are at present.” 


‘‘Did you get any orders?’ asked the 
boss of the Crummer, who had just returned from his 
firsttrip. ‘‘Any orders?’ echoed the tyro; **that’s 
all I did get. I was ordered out of every shop I went 
into before I could eell a thing.’ 

Have you used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator asa 
cure for Heart Disease? Price $1. Sold by druggists. 


The world is indebted to science for the 
discovery that a double chord struck violehtly on a 
piano will killalizard. This is gratifying news, in- 
deed; but what the world is suffering fur is some kind 
of chord that will instantly destroy the amateur piano 
pounder. 

Don’t die without an effort. Heart discase cured 
by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Sold by druggists. 


‘*Let that fellow kiss me!’’ exclaimed she 
indignantly to her brother, who, was teasing her 
about one of her beaus. ‘‘I’d just like to see him 
try it! 1'd give him such a smack that he wouldn't 
furget it as long as he lives!’ And sure enough she 
did, for that night the brother overheard the young 
fellow telling his sister that the ‘‘memory of that 
sweet kiss will linger while life’’—etc. 

—————=> > ——~™ 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wawm bcld's Specific permanrntly removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

a 

sa Whem cur readers answer any Adver- 
ttsement found tu theses columns they will 
eonfer a faver on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming (he ::stuardsy Evening 
Peat. 








UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY. (arev- 
A lars free. Harbach Organins Co. fe stir ada., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 























Agents i! eines. Saanane foo facaily Medi 


Cure Co., v7 earl St., ixew York. 


Wantea tor the hest and fastest selling 
At s ctortal bf ets and Bibles. Prices reduced soger 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 
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Bot now recet ving & cure. Goad at once ior @ treatise goda | 


Free Bottle of my infallible remedy Give Express and Pest | 
Office. lt enets you nothing for « trial, qué 5 yee ae 
widsoess De. H. BOOT, 148 Peart 6... ork. 
A NONTH & ‘beard fe rs ive Y ung Men | 
S6 T : adies, in each rire Addrese 
. W. Zigecern 2 Co. 


FDPATENT MEDICIN BB—Send for Prices. 
Wiliam T. TOTTEN, 672 HN. Tenth St, Phiia., -Pa. 


HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pore and Rich wand) 
Weight. Stour uneven 
Beautiful Complexion 
Seatiod on to all iets 
through © : ov : 
DR. RADWAY’S 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL ; 
Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consymption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic . 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, ~ 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purtfies the Blood,Restoring Health & Vigor 


Radway 3 Saraprilin Reeve, 


See rae ee 


THE SKIN, 
sereees sone Yee Se 


=. the eyes, ~ yo ee ears, — , oP 
lands, — have accumulated and a th 
uncured diseases or rely aon or from the use of 
ad ralian fn cout aed a. f Wy w 


its ite Impression on the 
contatwe t doors sof the active 
medicine tha” any other preparation. Take 
po ¥ Doors R others by =) oe five Att, 
much, y druggists 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Med!i- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CUBES AND PREVENTS 
Summer Complaint, 


ee ee 
Cholera Morbus. 


A teaspoonful in half a er poy will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, 
pom ong hervousness, sieepleesness sick 


dyseutery, colic, fatuleney and ali 
Internal Pains. 
-~ALSO— 


Inflammations, 
Rheumatism, 
Yeuralgia, 
Headache. 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing, 
CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to D tninutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one} 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 


It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
aye eae yg nee aud cures ape ae w 

the} ponge, . bowels, or other glands or er- 
rene, Lc one application. 

ers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 

WAY" 8 READY RELIEF with them. A fewd 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from chan 
of water. It is better than French Brandy or Bi 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 
Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor © eents. 
a remediai agent in te = world that will ouge fever avd 








Ague, and Matarious, Billous, Seca 
phold. Yellow an her fevers aided ag  adway%s 
Ils) so quick as way's Ready Re 


———— bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfect Purgative, Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Alwzys 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly toe eng ee Sgt coated with sweet 
m, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse ‘ 
ORADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all dloorhere of 
ae bieenes’, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headac he, Constipation, Costivenesa, 
Indigestion, IPyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Infam- 
mation of the bowels, P les, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viecersa. Purety vegetable, containing 
BO Mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few « doses of RADW AY’S PILLS will free the 
gyetem of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SULD BY DRUGGISTS,. 








Philadeciphia, Pa. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


-  SASHION CHAT. 
speuMMaER, with its expected heat and 
rediant sun, has caused the diseppear- 
ance toagrest extent of rich materials, 
shimmering eatins, princely velvets, and 
the varied laxurious broekes which have 
been hitherto worn. 

Light, vapory, fleecy tabrics, graceful 
and stylish for town wear, yet with a touch 
of rustic aimplicity for the country, are the 
masters of the situation. 

A yourg lady never Looks to better ad- 
vantage than when attired in one of the de- 
liclous summer tollettes of light fabrics 
with their clond-like trimmings of lace and 
floating ribbons. 

A material much admired is white voile 
sprinkled with very sinall flowers, one cos- 
tame being made of this material embroid- 
ered with moas rose buds worked with silks 
in satin stiteb. 

The ekirt ie draped and edged with a 
white lace flounce, and the short tal! grace- 
ful paniers are edged also with a fleecy 
flounce of Mechlin lace, and are looped 
with bows of ribbon in three colors match- 
ing the embroidery, pink, grenat, and moss 
green. 

The corsage to complete this charming 
tollette is of voile, trimined with cascades 
of lace, in which are inserted delicate bows 
of three colors. 

If preferred, the corsage can be replaced 
by one of velvet, pink, grenat, or green,ac- 
cording to taste and the shade of the corn- 
plexica. 

An equally pretty stylish dress is of 
white etamine, with a pleated skirt edged 
with an “old gold”’ and an ‘old blue" bala- 
youse, 

The open tunic is of etamine edged with 
a beautiful embroidered band, worked tap- 
estry fashion in old blue and old gold,two 
shades of each, in an antique pattern. The 
etainine coraage istrimmed with narrower 
bands of the saine einbroidery. 

A dress which always pleases and al ways 
regains ita place every year is the toilette of 

eoru foulard, of which inany elegant imod- 
els are nade this season. 

One spectinen is ornamented with rich 
wide Richelieu guipure, embroidered on 
the foulard itself and not added. 

Such dresses are always distingue and 
very easy to wear, but they lose much] by 
descriptions which fall far short of the 
reality. 

The dresses need to be seen to be appre- 
ciated, fur they bave a certain air which im- 
proves the most awkward figure, while in 
the hands of an elegant woman they are 
unapproachable. 

Mi-contectionne costumesare to be ob- 
tained of our great houses in every variety 
ot cool summer fabrics for town or coun- 
try. 

SFR cainbric, etamine, batiste, a 
great variety of tissues are used, and they 
are inostly trimmed with embroidered 


bands of the saine material, cut out in open | 
work, which bas a wonderfully pretty ef- [ 


fect. 

Among these there are many which could 
be used as home evening toilettes in tne 
country in the autumn and winter. 

In realiy hot weather tafletas are prefer- 
red to all other silks, as they are so light 
and soft, and they are specially fashionable 
this year on acoount of the glace varieties 
which are so much admired. 

An elegant walking toilette is of shot, 
copper, and blue taffetas, with a panelled 
skirt separated by fan pleatings, the panels 
being caught tablier isin by bows of rib- 
bon. 

A short blouse tablier is in front, and 
long pleated paviers emerging trom the 
sidee are draped on the tournare, where 
they form a long full puff behind. 

The corsage has long points back and 
front, and bas a finely pleated plastron 
edged with white lace and trimmed with 
three bows at the neck, the bust, and the 
waist, 

The tight-fitting sleeves are covered with 
the long Suede gloves. 

A white straw bat is linod and trimmed 
with copper colored velvet, a plutne of cop- 
per feathers drooping over the brim on the 
left. 

The sun-shade is of copper satin, lined 
with white silk. 

Sun-shades are on the whole unusually 


elegant this suwmer, the handles being | 


very handsome, and the frames covered 
with rich or delicate fabrics to 
Loilatle 


Soine are 


worn with chequered costun.es ; they are | 
very tasteful, edged with wide Ince placed 
almost fiat, whieh formea pretty shade to 


the tace. 


Others are very handsome, with large 
Japanese designs embreidered in bold, 
vivid colors. 

However, many ladies adinire these with- 
out caring to adopt them, for they decidedly 
verge towards the eccentric in luxury. 
Many prefer those of piain satin, the color 
of the costume, as being more ladjlike. 
One very pretty model is of geranium satin 
e:inbroidered on one side with a flight of 
swallows. 

Sprays of flowers embroidered, or artiti- 
cial specimens placed on one of the divis- 
jons, are very pretty ornaments for sun- 
shades, the embroidered varieties being 
preferable as they cannot crumple. Lace 
is considerably used, and the most fashion- 
able sunshades are those of biscuit sateen 
covered with flounces of the same 
shade. 





a 


Lace has attained the great perfection, at 
least the cheaper varieties, for while no 
white laces can surpass the old points of 
past centuries, tbe commoner kinds are 
dyed avery color now to suit all fabrics. 
The effect is exceedingly pretty of a toil- 
ette or mantle trimmed with lace of the ex- 
act shade, and the variety of color has of 
course enabled it to be used on many con- 
fections of which the color is not suited for 
black or white lace. 

Some very graceful specimons of travel- 
ing manties and dust cloaks are being 
made of light wool or alpaca,trimmed with 
lace to inatch. 

A traveling cloak, fora young bride, is of 
prune colored dainask, with wide mantle 
sleeves lightly gathered into a wide cuffs 
which is covered with a ruche of wide 
prune lace. 

A jabot of the same ornaments the front, 
and a wide full lace floun ce edges the vete- 
nent, which shows only two or three ruch- 
es of the skirt beneath. 

Similar mantles are made of pale gray or 
brown alpaca, the lace being of the same 
shade. 

The toilettes prepared fur the sea-side 
have brought into existence many original 
hats. 

Soine are too eccentric to be much worn, 
but others are ladylike and most becom- 
ing. 

The Hidalgo chapeau, for instance, isa 
stylish hat for young ladies, made of black 
straw. 

The crown is high and conical, the brim 
very wide, shading the tace but turned up 
onthe left; it is edged with bieck silk 
braid like a felt hat. 

The crown is draped with black velvet 
passed through a handsome gold buckle in 
front, and on the left from another buckle 
flows a long plume of lovely shaded red 
feathers which fall on to the left shoulder. 
The Jocrisse chapeau ‘sa very eccentric 
model, but is very becoming toa piquante 
face. 

It isof Manilla straw, with a large crown 
the brim most fantastically bent in front to 
suit the face, and lined with ruched white 
lace. 

The crown is merely encircied with a 
narrow straw braid which forins loops in 
front secured by bronze pins. 

A plume of beautiful pale blue feathers 
covers the front and right side of the crown 
and brim. . 

The greater part of summer chapeaux are 
of colored straws, inatching the color of the 
toilette, any shape of these being adwissi- 
ble. 

But for capotes a very dressy and charin- 
ing material is white or colored crape,trim- 
med with lace, feathers, and artificial flow- 
ers of subdued tint. 

Cloth costumes and eloth jackets being 
now so fasbionable, and many of our read- 
ers being sufficiently skilful to undertake 
the making of thein without assistance, a 
few practical bints on tailoring will be pse- 
ful to them tn their work,tailor work being 
in some respects difierent froin dressinak- 
ing, and reqairing special inethods and ar- 

oent. : 

Jackets being the most general and use- 
ful of cloth vetements, we may take one of 
these as the basis of our remarxs. 

The paper pattern of the jacket must be 
first cut as correctly as possible, and cor- 
rected where necessary by a well-fitting 
bodice-pattern. 





Fireside Chat. 
HINTS ON FANCY WORK. 
PROTECTING oover for a lounge can 





match the 


be prettily made out of two simple 
I materiais—cheap cretonne and a strip 
of common brown cotton, which is used as 
a border to the brightly tinted goods, and 
where the seams are put a row of fancy 


ot chequered taffetas, to be | stitches—using etwnbroidery silk or crew@); 


tinish off the ends with fringe. 

Another style of lounge cover is made 
of unbleached cotjon, around which ma 
be dtitched a strip of turkey-red calico—th 
conatitutes the border finish. 


i 





Scatter over the rest of the cover appli- 

qued leaves and blossoms cut out of cre- 
tonne, all caretully stitched to the goose, 
hand where the stems are frail embroidery 
H ghould be broug).t into requisition. 
“ It is surprising bow inuch these home- 
“made covers protect fashionably uphoister- 
ed lounges. iat on aatinah 
--A very pretty industry, with a ca 
‘sont, & given in crocheted tt rings 
for children. 

Select linen thread of a soft, unbleached 
tint, make a chain the required length,close 
the same, which will show the size of the 
ring to be wrought ; now crochet round aod 
untll the width of the ring is obtained, fin- 
ish with small scallops,starch stiff, and slip 
over a bottle todry; when dry ran abright 
colored ribbon through the scallops and tie 


in «tiny bow with short ends; this novel 
style of child’s napkin ring is quite a 
beauty spot on a well appointed table. 


A pretty style of sofa pillow is crocheted 
in —— of difterent colors; select worst- 
ed of moderate size. 

Almost any stitch may be chosen ; a cord 
is run around the edge, and tassels, one or 
two, are placed on the corners. 

A Mexican work-basket is very orna- 
mental, and not difficult todo either ; nei- 
ther is & atall expensive. 

Purchase a basket made of soft rushes; 
embroider a piece of scarlet cloth, cut the 
shape of the pattern; the valance around 
the basket is also of a scarlet cloth, and 
handsomely ornamented with needle- 
work. 

The design of the embroidery is in large 
Mexican stitch, which is very showy and 
easier ot execution then the Berlin work. 
The appliques are of various colors, cut out 
of odd bits of fine goods, and bwtton-hole 
stitched on to the cloth; a rustic fraine 
hoids the basket; the whole is handsome 
and quite ornamental. 

Lamp mats artistically executed are an 
addition to a cosy cottage home. 

The wateriais required are very expen- 
sive. 

Take two ounces of zephyr, rose and 
white, or blue and white, and one skein of 
dark gréen ; take two chairs, put the backs 
together, leaving a between of half a 
yard; place two sticks across the topsof the 
chairs ; sit at the opposite side of the sticks, 
having someone to assist iu the weaving ; 
wind the thread where the knot is, slip the 
a ot the thread, drawing down firmly 

and then pass the zephyr over again and 
continue ; the process is simple, and the 
result exceedingly pretty. 

These mats are durable and also orna- 

mental. 

There is no kind of fancy work more fas- 
cinatiog than — lace,and then lace ot 
this kind is so durable it is very desirable 
for trimming underclothing. 

Torchon lace requires linen thread; the 
size of needles selected inust be according 
to the number of the spool linen, cast on 
seventeen stitches. 

Knit the first time across plain; in coin- 
mencing the second row, knit three and 
wind the thread twice around the needle 
held in the right hand, then knit two 
stitches (seam) togetber; Knit two plain, 
turn over the thread three times, narrow ; 
knit six, turn over twice, seam two to- 
gether. 


Third row, turn over twice, seam togeth- 
er, knit seven, first loop, seam secund,drop 
third, knit two, turn over twice, seam two 
ber, knit three. 

ourth row, knit three, turn over twice, 
sean two engeenee i knit eleven, turn over 
twice, sean two together. 

Fifth row, turn over twice, seam two to- 
gether, knit eleven, turn over twice, seam 
two together, knit three. 


Sixth row, knit three, turn over twice, 
seam two together, knit two, turn over 
three times, narrow, turn over three times, 
narrow, knit five, turn over twice,seam two 
together. 
Seventh row, turn over twice, seam two 
ther, knit six, knit tirst loop, seain sec- 
ond, drop third, knit two, turn over twice, 
seain two together, knit three. 
Eight tiines across, knit three, turn over 
twice, sean together two, knit thirteen, 
turn over twice, seain two together. 
Ninth row, turn over twice, seain two to- 
gether, knit three. 
Tenth row, knit three, turn over twice, 
sean two together, knit two, turn over 
three times, narrow, turn over three times, 
narrow, turn over three times, narrow,knit 
five, turn over twice, seam two together. 

Eleventh row, turn over twice, seam two 
together, knit six, knit first loop, seam sec- 
ond, dropthird, three times, knitting one 
between the three lvops, knit two over twice, 
seuin two together, knit three. 

Twelfth row, knit three, turn over twice, 
seam two her, knit ten, bind off all 
but two, slipping the twelfth stitch over the 
eleventh, turn over twice, seain two to- 
gether, then knit ten, turn over twice, 
seam two together, repeat froin second 


row. 

Oak leaf lace is nct so difficult to learn 
how to knit as Torchon—cast oa eight 
stiches. 

First row, knit two, thread over and nar- 
row, thread over and narrow, thread over, 
and knit two plain ; second row, knit six 

lain, seam one, knit two plain ; third row, 

nit two, thread over and narrow,knit one, 





thread over and narrow, thread over and 
knit two plain; fourth pow, knit seven 
plain, seam: One, knit two plain; fifth row, 
Knit two, pea, thread over and narrow, 
Knit two plain, thread over and narrow, 
thread over and knit two plain; sixth row, 
knit eight plain, seam one, knit two plain ; 


seventh row, knit two plain, thread over 
and narrow, knit three plain, thread over 
and narrow, thread over and knit two 
plain. 


Correspondence, 


T. 8. H., (Summeraville, Pa.)—Yog, 


1. M. M., (Newport, N. J.)—February 
21, 184, felon Suwday. 


Lisa G., (Belpre, Wash, 0.)—Order tie 
pamphiet through your dealer. 

Louis, (Camden, N. J.)—A sl.ce of 
lemon bound over corn» Is 811d to cure them. 


H. B. A., (Brooklyn, N. Y.) — we 
do not believe tu signs or omens of any kind or 
scription. 


CaRBRig, (Thoroogbtfare, N. J.)—The 
population of the world ts sbowt 1,400, 000,008. 2. You, 
writing is good, 

MARI£, (Woodbury, N. J.)—The in. 


closed lock of hair is 3 medium brown. 2. You writ+ 
and spell correctly. 


P. R. I., (Phila., Pa. )—If the firm is in 


every respect reliable, we should judge the invest- 
ment to bea safe one. 


B. F, p Aa (Chicago, Ih.) = Consult A 
solicitor ; but we fear the elder brother has the rig’ t 
he asserts, if there was nv will. 


B. E. K., (Mbila., Pa.)—The tour char. 
acters to which you refer in Homer's *' Lilad*’ are - 
Achilles, Ulysses, Hector and Telemachus. 


M. E. T., (Toland, Conn. )—If you can 
find no one to introduce you, we would advise you to 
xive up the idea of making the young lady's immedi- 
ate acquaintance. 


S. M. E., (Wanshard, Wis.)—Wash your 
plated ware with warm soap-suds and ammonia, rinse 
and dry well, and then polish with finety-powdereg 
whiting by means of a piece of chamuvt» skin. 


AGNES, (New Haven, Conn.)-—The gen 
tieman is evidently anxious to call on you. If your 
cousin and elder sister approve of your so doing, there 
would be no impropriety in you extending the invi- 
tation. 


F. M,. L., (Bush Hill, N. C.)-- You 
might obtain sucha position by calling at various 
establishments of the kind named, and applying for 
an opportunity of filling the first vacancy which may 
occur. 


M. L. C., (Solon, Iowa. )— Civet, used s» 
extensively in perfumes, is a substance produced 
from the civet, a carnivorous animal, ranking be- 
tween the weasel and fox. It isa native of North 
Africa. 


D. T. W., (Tangle, La.)—Certainly not. 
We know nothing about ‘‘enamel for the skin, *’ and 
if we did, would not divulge the secret. Have you 
never read of the physiological experiment of var- 
nishing a dog allover? He simply dies, 


G. D. S.,(Ford, Mich.)—We are sorry for 
you ; but you should aim to govern your own tem- 
per, and make your home a pleasant one, at least so 
far as you and your children are concerned. Your 
husband seeing this, and feeling its influence, might 
try to be pleasant himeelf. By persevering in this 
course you may in time overcome the evils of which 
you complain, 

M. L. A., (Norristown, Pa.) —You 
say you introduced the young manto your friend. 
Do you know him to be a trustworthy person of 
thoroughly good character? If not, why did yop in- 
troduce him to her? If you do know hiin to be a map 
worthy of confidence, you should tot suspect him of 
deceit and prevarication, and your friend should ac- 
cept his apology and explanation. 


M. K. C., (Rock Hill, Oe C.)—To pre- 
serve flowers carefully dip them, as soon as gathered, 
in perfectly limpid gum-water, and after allowing 
them to drain two orthree minutes, arrange them 
tastefully in an empty vase. The gum wilh forma 
transparent coating on the surface of the petals an: 
the stems,and Ogure and color will be preserved long 
after they have become crisp and dry. 

8S. W. T., (Crescent City, Cal.)--You 
will find it advantageous to raise the head of the bed 
a foot higher than the foot, and then to sleep. ona 
tolerably thfck hair pillow, so as to bring the head's 
little higher than the shoulders. The object is tw 
make the worx of the heartin throwing the blood to 
the brain harder, so that it will not throw se much. 
A level bed, with the bed almost aslow as the feet, 
causes an easy flow of blood to the brain and prevents 
sleep. 


W.M. B., (Winchester, Pa.)—Yes; in 
fair weather, when the ship is going comparatively 
steadily, a compass is used in which the card moves 
very freely, and shows promptly the slightest varia- 
tions imcourse. In severe weather the motion of the 
vessel would affect such a compass too much, and one 
with a heavier and slowly moving cardis used to 
steer by. Many compass-makers think that improved 
modern compasses can be made to act equally well in. 
fine and stor.ny weather, and so render the use of 
two steering compasses uunecessary. 

L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.) — The bride 
in going tochurch, cecupies the first carriage. The 
father hands out the bride, and leads ber to the altar, 
the mother and the »rides:naids and groemsmen.. 
The bridegroom occupies the last carriage, with the 
principal groomsman. He-fotiows, and stands facing 
the altar, with the bride at his left. The father piaces 
himself behind with the mother, if she attends. The 
chief bridesmaid occuptes a place om the left of the 
bride, to hold her gloves, &c.: the ether bridesmaids 
range themselves on the left. When the ceremony !s 
over, the bride, taking the “s arm, goes 
into the vestry, the others fMowing, where the 
register is signed, after which the married pair walk 
down the aisle, -am-in-arm, enter their carriage, 204 
proceed to the breakfast. 


L. P., (Washington, D. C.)—The Chinese 
have many peculiar fashions and fancies whishare 
remarkable ; and one of the must curious is tbe in- 
dustry with which they cultivate their fager sails. 
They esteem it a good proof of a man being a gentie- 
| man, OF at feast one whe is mot obliged to bave re- 

course to manual labor to procure bis subsistence, if 

he have long nails. They soimetisaes sow them 10 

acquire the extraordinary leagth of eight or nine 

inches. In order to preserve them from externa) !s- 

jury, eaeh of the claws is enclosed in a joint of hullow 

bamboo, so that the hand which is graced with these 
strange ornaments is rendered nearly useless The 

Chinese ladies are particularly attentive to the pre- 
| servation of their nallg, which are sometimes an inch 
| or an lech and e half long on ali the fagers. The 





de. 





texture resembles a dry quill very mech, #04 5° 
ap a 


they increase in leagth they curt 
i edges. 








